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MONTGOMERY; Ala.—Along an invisible battle line running through this former Con- 


federate capital there proceeds a war of attrition. On one side is dug in roughl 


y one-half of the 


population, estimated eaksr gs? at 42, to 60, sat bi oiat who are ieatanpronncge to be men one 


women—citizens of a democratic 
America. On the other side stand 


the minions of white supremacy, : 


led by the White Citizens Coun- 
cils, political descendants of the 
“restored” Confederates who es- 
tablished “white rule” over: Ala- 
bama in “1900. “(“Established” 
cannot ‘connote the blood, terror 
and murder which accompanied 
the process through which the 
“southert. way of life’ was “re- 


‘ stored.” ) 


The present battle was joined 
here on Dec. 5, 1955, the. 55th 
year of “white rule,” after seved 
separate arrests. of Negro . wo- 
men and children and thé fatal 


shooting of a Negro man on city 


buses. for not giving:up seats to 
white passengers,, When the 
seventh woman, Mrs. Rosa Parks, 
a 42-year-old seamstress, was ar- 
rested and fined last December, 
the Montgomery Negro commun- 
itv. cried out .as one man: 
“Enough!” Less than 20 Negroes 
have- boarded a city bus_ since 


then. 
* 


FOR MORE than 10 weeks 
now the Montgomery City Lines, 
a subsidiary of the National’City 
Lines of Chicago, has beenrun- 
ning at half-strength, with fares 
raised from 10 to 15: cents, los- 


ing an estimated $3,000 ‘daily. 
W 


‘hite officials, businessmen and 


paren have na way of 


nowing what the war is all 
about, having no line of com- 
munications with the Negro com- 
munity and never having had to 
face the truculent brutality of 
a bus driver-cop. They cannot 
understand why Negroes are 
standing fast in their demands 
for (1) courteous treatinent, (2) 
a first ceme,- first served, seat- 
ing plan, and (3) the hiring of 
Negro. drivers for the predom- 
inantly Negro routes. 


When Negroes asked the City 
Commissioners (all of them mem- 


bers of the White Citizens Coun- 


cils) for the franchise -for a Ne- 

ore jitney service, Mayor 
A; Gayle answered them: 
“We stand firm in: our posi- 


tion that the white people of 


Montgomery are not going fo be 
coerced by the threats and de- 


Rey. King and his wife. ex- 
amine damage from bomb 
planted by racists. The. young 
pastor is a leader in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott movement. 


mands of the Negroes now or 
any other time.” __ 

That was on Jan. 25. On Jen. 
30 a bomb exploded against the 
King of Rev. Martin Luther 


home, Rey. King is the 


er and spokesman for the 
“wane! movement. And two days 


’ Jater another bomb was thrown 
- at the home of E. GC. Nixon, a 


former state presicent of the 
NAACP. 
* 


COOL heads of Negro leaders 
kept the fight within the bounds 
of law and order following the 
becwahien, But the Negroes upp- 
éd the stakes, and in answer te 
Mayor 


(Con on Page 5) 


_ 


Uk Sets beans or ee 


~ 


lation of his oath to defend and 


uphold the U.S. Constitution. 


£ 


® De 1 of President Ei - 


hower and Attorney General 
Brownell that; they act toe en- 
force civil rights in the South. 
® Pass legislation in 
to protect the lives and prop+ 
erty of Negroes and their full 
yas Paberere se 
Alsé: | 


tims of the Eastlind conspiracy.» 


me a call to the white 


Assignment: SA 


Inthe Footsteps of Freedom's. = 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, 
the first Negro newspaper 
in the United States ap- 
_ peared in New York, March: 10, : 


~ “ . “ - 
Mit Ce Oa tte ht le ce 


of memorable articles, “The Black 


Ten Million,” which proopsed so- 
islionk that biased & teak inte 
American press. of the 20s. 

- They-included-the abolition of 


right to Tateneh that “abel 


States was obliged ‘to rule simi- : 


marly. ; 


sii silts wil 
eis tot SO ee 


} id beg any of the Prag 


A glance back through time, 
as we can do in the pages of 
Pp rvniicedin carig anf 


To YouWho Are 


New Readers 


FOR MANY of you, this will 


be your first copy of The Work- 
er. If you will read it through, 
however, we think it will teil 
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“By ALAN MAX | Bt ie 
IN THE NAME of inner-party peace, Adlai Stevenson has presented his party with): 
a crisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrival-in California on a pre-primary tour, 


> 
~ 
. s\" 


the pressure has been increasing on Stevenson to climb down from. the fence and come 


to grips with the civil rights issue. x. quaccunatn CONNORS a 
gro people and from the rank and Aaa AG intnediately’ accused: the -Demo- 
file and many top Democrats n SQ Ss cerats of being afraid of the issue 
came too from the entry of Senator SNE. me SSN Catia eh Adeainistration’s  tivil 
Estes Kefiuver into the race with SS SN rights record as somgthing to be 
a position always a few notches (aa. BR d of. Stevenson’s eagerness 
—but not snag wepen of Steven- _ | | . WS ei ‘ the isene from the cam- 
son's. Finally, the pressure came : 3 Sw tical? beeinene : 
from the grim fact that the Dixie- “3 rare YS Wg ~polgn bas tee” ) 2 a 
crat insurrection has been steadily ~ 5 QOS 6 r 
increasing in ferocity, with the & SSN) Ss STEVENSON seems to be liv- | sal 
East‘and gang taking the initiative KS NSS ~ jag in the past.-The campaign: of he Durcte: fe oc ee 
in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, S33 BSS +952 Rod belongs’to the dis- of the AFI- 
reversing at the University of Ala- Ss SSNS tant past since life moves ahead| C7O luded its }0-d be : “El egy” 
ously won at most Southern uni- SS RYAN venson could comfortably side-step So UR a call for a 1956 round of “substantial” wage 
versities. . Waa SSSA the civil rights issue with ate ferepe 9 Pi “4 ee 
NAS... a challenge from any quarter, ‘Thi Sg | 

ON FEB. 2, at a Democratic .° am | Fy DSS : bs a consumer power and shaky 
dinner in. New York City, Senator , | 
Herbert H. Lehman warned that | arouses 
the civil rights issues “stands out new a 
like a beason light, but a beacon 
light which some Democrats would|,}, ¢ isenhower Administration 
prefer not to see.” which has permitted the terror to 

“The civil right issue is a thorny|go on and federal laws. violated 
one, It would be easier for Our) without the Justice Department so 
party if it could be laid aside. much as lifting. a finger. , 

But those who advocate a policy ® What kind of issue SHOULD lagging so badly in the race thatilow -and - middle-income families : 
_of silence on this issue, who urge’). gicnucced in an election cam- he evidently figures that nothing/through higher exemption and . 
that it be deferred or passed over, paign if not a pro-fascist and racist ventured nothing gained, jlower rates on the first tax brack- | 
do not in my judgment, under- | conspiracy against the U.S. Consti- hopes the labor and liberal move-jets, while continuing present rates 
‘stand the facts of real or of politi-|,, .:.09 Evidently Stevenson has|™ent in his home state will for- on corporation profits for “at least 
cal life.” cn ee Mak should :8*t his extraditing Negro fugitives) another year. 

Ten days later—on Lincoln's Lint all real 8 ees cen- back to aamthern chan-gangs. 
Birthday no _ less! — Stevenson, ter around such items as disunity 
pressed. once again to take a clear-|in the opposing party and similar} 
cut stand, attempted to do ex- subjects sitablo for uet ban- 
actly what Lehman warned against. |ter. . . 

He urged that civil rights be: re- * Why did Stevenson propose 
moved as an issue from the Presi-\4o remove the issue from the ¢am-. 
dential campaign. He could think |paign after earlier having made 
; of no greater disservice to the | i+ an issue? Because the earlier ; 
country, said the leading Demo-|attempt—in which he ‘called for — 
a eeseeeee’ og to a gredenlin— ee ‘selected by ‘the 

tor political e the tensions that. : who Ci , : ” 
have féllowodl i: the: wake: of. the pon rg agg we? eg oer oh tale henson ain Sree eee ep eneney ant ie eee ere 

Supreme Court decision” outlaw-/gration’is not the issue at all since! sanatly ‘s ee Sih the Seamed 

ing segregation in public schools. | the insurrectionaries position is be tape phe Ancol the out- 

Questions which Stevenson did |“Never’! With his earlier position| .qgme in November. Those who : 
not attempt to answer: rejected, Stevenson hopes for bet-| wart the Cadillac Cabinet. ousted |‘ the pres- 

® Who put the issue into the}ter luck with no position at all jar. inning to see that ‘to side- , the Alabama 
campaign ‘in the first place? Ob-| © J, it possible to bar civil step major issues+of which Sel MG plats for}: 
vious answer: the Dixiecrat terror-| rights as an issue from the cam-| civil rights is the most outstanding ase aes 956 =e apres, 
ists. paign? Civil rights will reman in|—can mean to sidestep victory it-|).,. phe opedch ‘ind aoe sharply 4 wer 

® Who would -like to see the/this campagn—and in every future| self. To replace the Esenhower! . 9...) come racketeering racy a Eggs oe vient 
issue barred from the campaign?|campaign—until civil rights are| Administration is not enough. It rg an lnkoe. senna ' - esegregation 
Obvious answer: the Dixiecrat ter-|fully. won, . Thén, and only then, | needs to be replaced by something. | | 
rorists so that they can proceed the issue will eliminate itself, Be-| better, the chances are it may not 
unnoticed with their terror. - Also sides. Stevenson’s proposal gave'be replaced at all> 

board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers has decided 
| ™ s ° -to ask for a general wage in- 
© Would Repeal T-H Oath se bo chan hie toe 
© Canadian Auto Strike Ends =e mont and related trades, 
SENATOR. Pat ‘McNamara eo) ae , . (OTL, Chemical and Atomic 
.(D-Mich) has introduced a bill ~ Say : ee Workers Union criticized a six 
in the Senate calling fer the re- . li- percent offer from companies as 
l of thé section. of . Taft- va -—. .., ‘felling fax short of the workers’ 
Hartley which requires union .. .. Kal demand «for “substantial” wage 
- Officials to: sign: non-Communist CAL incwepses., < h7es 3: | 
affidavits. McNamara said the Ht 
affidavit requirement was inef- 
‘fective and served. no other pur- 
pose than to make “second class 
. citizens” of. labor leaders, 
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are boycotting..This gigantic transit trust is owned by Northern 


ers on the Chicago lake front ie 
‘IT IS time to ask director Lau-, 7 & 


tra lanes gawrs gan ana rence M. Marks of 49 Wall Street 
rs gather Mere why he doesn’t stop the shameful 
every month from their homes’ in| discrimination on his buses in Mont- 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis,| gomery and Mobile, Ala. and in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Tampa, Fla., and Jackson, Miss. 
Chicago itself. It may be hard to find Mr. Marks! - ) i | 
These- Yankee directors share|at any one place. He is not.only a) a eS oS SS . 
some of the guilt of the Dixiecrat! busy investment banker, who heads i : ann RSS “Wi 
terrorists, who bomb and arrest the| his own financial house. He is also | .: ;. put of eight million barrels a 
Montgomery boycott leaders. For|a leading member of the New York| Jaen: | |And the bank is the half bil 
they could end the boycott by com-| Stock Exchange—a former governor =: . dolar First National Bank 
-- —~,|of that blue chip gambling palace. oS Louis. So 
National City Lines, the tran- | He is also a trustee of the quarter) ~ : | _ But Director David R.. Calhoun 
sit trust, with headquarters at {billion dollar _Brooklyn Savings “ m jis much b . 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, | Bank, and a director of the big : | | SAS | 


bus lines in the following cities; 2g a Oil vestige Co. . ba pre 

A } rillo, Texas, which is contro y. PAS RSE SRR RG 

BS mega Montgomery and the Pittsburgh Mellons. Mr. Marks BS Among this is the giant 
: has social duties too, for he is an . Pullman Co., a Mellon-Morgan 


MISSISSIPPI: Jackson; . hi  e- 
FLORIDA: Tampa; active clubman, with membership giant. 
| It's obvious that National City 


TEXAS: Wichita Falls; on such exclusive bodies as_ the! i 
PENNSYLVANIA; Philadel- Piping Rock Club, where the blood) ‘Line‘s president would listen if 
ia; “* must be of the bluest blue; the these men tald him. to obey the 
MARYLAND: Baltimore: Union Club, the Links, Sleep Hol-| U.S. Constitution on the Montgorn- 
ILLINOIS: Aurora, Elgin, low, and the Wall Street Club it-| ery buses. 

Boom-Normal; Champ-Urbana; | °°! Aoi Pes : : ts 

Danville; Decatur; East. St. | But don’t worry. Mr. Marks’ sec- Kev. Graetz, white minister, gives a lift to Negroes in Mont- | warignar. CITY’s president, 
Louis; Joliet; Quincy City; Rock |retaries will tell him that some peo-| Somery Bus Boycott. ' E. Roy Fitzgerald of Chicago, will 
Island; have to listen te the company’s 


le, who have many more pe? le 
INDIANA: Terre Haite; hind them, are outraged by his/delphians about the Montgomery) angeles Transit Lines, in which) financiers when they feel the po 


IOWA: _ Burlin s, Ced support of the Simon Legrees. terror. TPE Baie Si . 
Rapids; iene Ones * a Another Montgomery transit This Philadel hia outfit is in bad National a A oe | esd pen se “4 Fitz es a 
City; magnate can be found at 30 Pine| with the people: already for its/*°tes* fi ch ge Ms ak 5d bye peeve ie ei ta o 
CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles; |St., a block from Mr. Marks. He| wretched service and its attempt to; CO™Pany Ww ich tried to break a,as an experien ‘ ee ave aris ZF Na 
Glendale; Long Beach; Passa- |is C. Frank Reavis, one of National| break the CIO Transport Union|Strike a year or — ago. tose Be pete om fornia sre 
dena; Sacramento; San Jose; City Lines most important figures.}somhe years ago. Let's see what it Houghton, and. R. Stewart bvist, pi, aia ree Sem 


| Bs ; ip ; : : City di-| 
Stockton; Oakland; Berkeley; | Mr. Reavis is one of the trust’s rep-| has to say about Montgomery terror Moore, ena oe : y They—not he—ring the policy bell. 


Alameda, and three other East |resentatives on the. Baltimore Tran-| now. rector, ma : 
Bay towns. sit and the Philadelphia Transit} National City Lines, incidentally,| offices of the big Key System,|_ But the company s financiers will 
has tried to bust.the transit unions which connects San Francisco with listen to President Fitzgerald too 


Also several smaller towns companies, in which National City | 
elsewhere. Lines has big investments. fagain and again. Its Baltimore Oakland, Berkeley and other East;when he tells them the people 
Sat ED J; This director may also be hard) Transit Co. men are on strike, as I Bay cities, National City owns are demanding that the company 
plying with the spirit of the U. §.|to reach in person, for he sits on| write this. And it has had many | most of the Key System's stock. ; break away from the White Coun- 
Supreme Court’s anti-segregation| the other boards as well. Northwest/ strikes round the country in recent! And its take hotne is big for Key;cils policy on. its Montgomery 
Airlines and the giant Bohack groc-| years. |magnates charge 20 cents for a|lines. 
National City’s directors in Wall 


decision. : 
ery chain are among them. But, Yiew § j t ride, and 50 cents 
National City is well named, for)|single East Bay ride ane Street, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 


One recalls the Civil War Cop- Rete oe Hi ‘I let the Ba 
.|dont worry. His secretary will let! ; ind ji Oss ‘ 
perheads as he thinks of these tran y its buses roll on both coasts and in| to cr e Bay | California will be ‘promptly . told 


sit magnates. How like them they| im do the worrying instead. many cities between. And one can To : . li ta 
are! ‘The rich New York Copper- ™ expect people's protests against the ihe teak side death: fer Goekd ae delegations to the President's 
head bankers financed the planta-| RESPONSIBILITY for the jim-| Montgomery terror to roll in Cali-| | inst this Natioual City seta: | And saying. , 
tions, where Simon Legrees laid|crow terror is also shared by di-| fornia as well as in the East. For “6 several yeart ago Chies oath ; is es oe sald 
_ on the lash. And these Yankee tran-| rector Frank A. Willard, partner of rar mg is BIG nt rgat ras ": canbe a biggest ee ene i hi pe Tis gp ga “se 
, ° . ! :” ; : by 
sit magnates own the buses, where! the financial house of Reynolds &|books. The trust's vehicles are fo ind. Uae. tienohow Mamienenery: toe! whiney aihae-hie anil ok See 


aged Negro women were com-/Co.,, at 120 Broadway. in nearly a dozen California cities , oy 
lied to stand alongside empty} We find another hi National] and towns, and director E,.C,jcomes from St. Louis, Mo. Here | South Michigan Ave, For Nation- 
white” seats. : City Lines director in Ben’ Frank-| Houghton of Los Angeles can tell/the transit trust collects fares on at City’s President thinks he is 
Ts of tne moder, Copa ov os uth the nl set x Hoa Bat eso he at of Wa tah eb at ee 

‘ . i. ila-| ton is one of the trust's key men. |—that is in - u ‘ago. 
meee ane ke Tow | Teeky Wak Kot ngn§ to yg ee whee ” Director Houghton can fre St. Louis itself. And here are two| was once a bus driver on Mione- 


istrict. t to ask hia Transit Co., and he owes ! 
sgh seed ar chek ee an ‘iasleretine to outraged Phila-' be found in the ‘offices of the Los|of the richest National City di- (Continued on Page 14) 


C. of C. Tells How to Lure and Hold Runaway Plants — 


By GEORGE MORRIS : | pres 
The United States Chamber of Commerce, in a 27-page guide book now bein The C. of C. Prescription 
widely distributed, warns communities throu ghout the country that they will get and ho 
industries in their area if they assure stringent anti-labor laws, low taxes for corporations 
oa .” “costly ‘welfare state mea- fits or aay raga of os 
: 0 tical alertness by the citizenry, the 
H i cp cm ye Bins 0 $e least conscience on civil rights 
like " Fiackmail wea enyary ll thou. | 22d, of course, the very least of 
sands of Amertcan communities,| “™/onism. ‘ 
warning them to get in line for, tall adds up to “Do as we dic- 
the Big Business program of the) ‘te or else. . . | ; 


Eisenhower Administration or em- : 
ployers will move from their midst} THE CHAMBER talks straight 
or shun their locations in expan-| business, harping on the “cost fac- 
sion plans. tors” and “competitive costs” that 
The Chamber's pamphlet is a decide whether .a company stays , 
report.of its committee on econom-| or moves. “There is for: @| or restrictions én the number’ of 
ic ; realistic appraisal of the relations hir ec ds. 
between employers and communi-|'™4°""'es Per worker or . 
ties,” says the Chamber in a bid) of machines that may be used. 
for a sort of one-way “collective 
bargaining” relation with commu- 
aimed nities. In this game of “bargain-| w go g officials 
ing with Ny: onan the/ have developed the illusion that it, 


the! is ‘good " to be a 
I-f Goce Mage me 
for local taxes’ 
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Communist Party Congress in Moscow Opens 


Soviet Par y bac SA 
For Friendship With 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


TT IS a sign of 
that the trade union repre- 
senting more atomic ener 
workers than any other 
bor organization should pro- 


an atoms-for-peace 
as the OCAW hg v 


The elected representatives of over seven million Soviet Communists have hailed  10-point program is ‘issued by 


just on peaceful coexistence but on developing nbn Ra between the 


policies based not | 
1 nations in the world—the United States of America a ‘the Soviet 


two most powerfu 
Union. : 

In a wide ranging and most 
significant declaration of Soviet 
and Marxist thought, first Secretary 
Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Communist Party, said: 

“The method of negotiation 
must become the sole method of 
solving international problems.” 

Referring to the recent exchange 
of letters between Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and President Eisen- 
hower Khrushchev declared: 

“We want to be friends with the 
United States and cooperate with 
it fer peace and international secur- 
ity and also in economic and cul- 
tural spheres. We propose this 
with good intentions, without held- 
ing a knife behind our back. We 
have put our proposal forward not 
because the Soviet Union cannot 
live without such.a treaty with the 


. e 4 . : 
United States. The Soviet state a HELP ! 


existed and developed successfully _ . pt 

euch: tthe & nok ns atten rela-| mighty social and political forces;of bourgeois countries arguing 

tions with the United States. We | Possessing formidable means to|thus: ‘Soviet. leaders claim that 
imperialists from unleash-|they’re for peaceful coexistence be- 


have proposed a treaty to the Prevent 
United States because conclusion; ™8 WT and if they actually try/tween the two systems. At the! 
of such a treaty would meet with | to start it to give a smashing rebuft} same time they declare that they're 


the profoundest aspirations of the * the aggressors and frustrate their|fighting for Communism and say 
peoples of both countries, to live |adventurist ae. that Communism is bound to win 


in peace and friendship.” lin all countries. Now, if the Soviet 
OF GREAT interest was Khru-) KHRUSHCHEV pointed out|Union is fighting for Communism 


shchev’s stress on peaceful com- | that the Marxist-Leninist — ‘how can there be any peaceful co- 
petition with the capitalist world. that wars are inevitable as te aS! existence with it?” This is a result| 
In this regard he outlined a pro-/| imperialism exists was evolved at!of bourgeois propaganda distort-| 
gram of drastic improvement in}# time when imperialism was all ling facts and deliberately confus- 
Soviet living .conditions, housing | ¢m racing and when the social and | ing the question in order to make! 
and consumer goods. The idea js| Political forces which did net want | the Communists of the Soviet xin 


to outstrip, ultimately, the best) Wat were poorly organized and uN-jion look like advocates of aggres- 
sion. 


. that capitalists ever had to offer, @ble to compel the imperialists to . 
This will include the introduction | ‘ounce war. “When we say that the socialist 
system. will win in the competition 


of the seven hour day without re-| “Now the sit uation has changed 
| radically,” .Khrushchey state d. . 
between. the two systems, capital- 
ist and socialist, this by no means 


duction in wages next year. Real ? 
wages are to rise 30 percent under|_ ee ae ee camp of social- 
tee dic. jiemn become lesode 
port geen lg for os and in ‘this camp Ep. signifies that its victory will be 
the Communist Party of the Soviet forces find not only the moral but pawghes seh armed interfer- 
Union. Farmers’ income is to rise Iso the material means to prevent |. ~ by socialist countries in the 
40 percent. aggression.” internal affairs of the capitalist 
Khrushchev showed how the. Khrushchey then took on the -oum™™=*- Our certainty of victory 
Marxist concept of the inevitability, major argument of capitalist °" Communism is based on the 
of war under imperialism has been|spokesmen who seek to prove that fact that the socialist mode of pro- 
altered by new conditions. ~~ lwar IS inevitable pice Da duction possesses decisive advant- 
“As long as capitalism survives |says that since the Communists belo 3 ore the capitalist mode of 
in the world” Khrushchev said, lieve that ultimately the whole production. Precisely because ~ of 
“the reactionary forces rep- world will-go Communist, therefore this the ideas of Marxism-Leninism 
resenting the ‘interest of cap- war is inevtable. Here's how the So-|.:-4. 17 and more capturing the 
italist. monopolies will continue viet Communist Party -secretary bsg es the br oad masses of work- 
— asp towards military gam- handled this question: ing people in Copeneniet countries.” 
es and aggression and mav try| “It’s ridiculous to tink that rév-|. 
to unleash i But war isn’t fatal-|olutions are made to pea -KHRUSHCHEY dealt also with 
istically inevitable. Today there are'. “ We often hear representatives (Continued on Page 13) 


up in court or in logic. In the 
recent elections the Labor Party 
received an even greater popular 
vote that the reactionary Menzies 
Liberal Party, but because of 
gerry mand ering Menzies got a 
majority. 
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THEWEEKINWORLD AFFAIRS 


°° USSR For Israel-Arah Peace 


© Indonesia Cutis Duteh Ties 


THE SOVIET Union has pro- Greek and favors union with 
posed te the U. §. that the big 
powers act through United Na- 
tions to. bring about ceful 
settlement of the Middle East 
crisis. The Soviet government 
said that Eden and Eisenhower 
hed by-passed the UN when 
they agreed on Western military 
intervention in the Middle East. 


* 


INDONESIA cut its last offi- 
cial political ties with the Dutc 


* 


WEST GERMANY’S Aden- 
auer regime faced a crisis in the 
highly industrialized Ruhr area 
when the Free Democratic party 

' there joined the Social Dem- 


: pay 


» £ 7 


to 
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_ troops ~ also 
their activity against 
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ae ee « 


an. 


the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, 
AFL-CIO. In re the Plan 
Ae ae Ee 

ight i 
comments and ration. The 
Union offers its Plan as a way 
“to survive the awesome spectre 
of the end of life on earth 
through an atomic war.” More- 
over, it is dedicated “to the task 
of helping build: a better world 
for all men and women, and for 
their sons and daughters who 
will inherit, thereby, a brighter 
tomorrow.” 

With these objectives I agree 
completely, and it is in the spir- 
it of cooperation for these aims 
that I offer some comments and 
suggestions. / 

Many proposals in the Plan 
deserve wide _ endorsement. 
These include government-spon- 
sored science scholarships and 
increased grants for medical, 
agricultural and industrial re- 
search. The Union joins with 
many other public groups and 
scientists in calling for a re- 
vamping of the entire security 
program in this field to protect 
individuals from unjust dismis- 
sal, and for declassifying a great 
mass of information which is 
needed for work in atomic ener- 


gy: 

The Union shows its concern 
for world development’ when it 
urges support for an Atomic En- 
ergy Organization in the UN, 
as well as U.S. assistance espe- 
cially to “those nations whose 
industrialization has been im- 
peded chiefly by lack of suffi- 
cient low-cost power.” Its em- 
phasis throughout on the right 
of collective bargaining for the 
workers through unions of their 
own choice is especially neces- 
sary in an industry shackled by 
many security controls. 

* 

HOWEVER, the program igs 
most inadequate on the two 
— which appear to me 

ecisive. One has to do with 
peace, the other with the own- 
ership and control of the nu- 
clear industry. 

The OCAW Plan is presented 


on the assumption that the de- . 


velopment of atomic energy for 
peacetime purposes will in it- 
self-avert the danger of nuclear 
war. This assumption is com- 
pletely unwarranted. The indus- 
try remains overwhelmingly mil- 
itary, devoted to the production 
of the mass murder~ weapons, 
both fission and fusion. The ex- 
perimentation and testing con- 
tinues, with new evidence that 


the United States is proceeding 


with a fission-fusion-fission wea- ~ 


pon, the super-super bomb, a 
sort of chain-reaction explosion 
with large amounts of uncon- 
trolled, deadly atomic dust, the 
kind that caused the death of 
the Japanese fishermen during 
the last test in the Pacific. 

It is not enough to develop 
atoms-for-peace _ program. 
There must also be a peace pro- 
gram, directed against continu- 
ed_ production, ts and 
tests _ of ae 
would 


be among the first in this 
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power groups. 
Although owned by the gov- 
ermment, the atomic industry is 


managed by the big corpora- 
tions, like Conneil Flectric du 
Pont, Union Carbide, and 
others. These are the “chosen in- 
struments” ‘who have been giv- 
en control of the industry, the 
know-how, the inventions, 

cesses and discoveries for which 
the people have paid $12 bil- 
lion. The policy at the present 


time: is to transfer to private 
ownership. all peaceful applica- 
tions, ee atomic-gener- 
ated power, thereby tuming 
over to monopolies for. their 
rivate gain the technology and 
ow-how developed at public 
. Considering the wide 
application of atomic uses, this 
is the biggest give-away pro- 
gram ever ge 


THE OCAW Plan calls for 
ending the “chosen instrument” 
policy by permitting the wide 
participation of “private enter- 
Po. But it will be the very 

ig corporations, already in on 
the ground floor, and. others 
with the. vast .resources neces- 
sary for atomic development at 
home and abroad that will con- 
tinue to control the - industry. 
The very same “chosen instru- 
ments” will remain in control, — 
whether the industry is under - 
government or private owner- 
ship, if matters are left the way 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


supremacists to “stop pussyfoot-. 


ing,” they be an all-out ef. 
fort for first se citizenship. A 
suit was filed in federal court to 
restrain the City Commissioners 
from enforcing the segregation 
laws and from practicing illegal 
interference in the affairs of Ne- 
gro citizens. ; 

“I agree with Mayor Gayle,” 
29-year-old Rev. Richard David 
Abernathy told a boycott mass 
meeting. “We've got to stop 
on and let the white 
man know that we want first class 
citizenship. And the time is now.” 


Rev. Abernathy. is a husky 
World War II veteran and ‘pas- 
tor of the Colored First Baptist 
Church. He advised the crowded 
auditorium not to hide the fact 
that they stood for integration 
and not to deny membership in 

the NAACP. “Why, whenever I 
am asked for identification now,” 
he related, “I pull out m 
NAACP membership card.” And, 
after a Slight pause is emphasiz- 
ed to the accompaniment of 
shouts of approval, “Lets stop 
pussyfooting! 


MAYOR GAYLE and Police 
Commissioner Clyde Sellers 
knew that the mass of Negroes 
were really speaking through 
this eloquent young minister— 
“God's trombone,” as a Negro 
poet has written. For on the 
scene of the first bombing the 
city .police could not-get their 
“move on” order obeyed. “We 
just aren’t scared of white folks 
anymore, Rev. King later told 
a mass meeting. “Thefe is a new 
Negro .. . with a new spirit. 
This Negro-is not what the white 
man pictures him to be.” 

There is no mistaking that 
what the boycott leaders call 
“the bu: 


Rev. Richard Abernathy, 29, a 
leader in boycott movement. 


Every morning, autos line up on Montgomery's Holt St. ready to transport Bus-Boycotters to 


their jobs. 


determined revolt against the 
daily assaults on the Negroes’ 
personality, . individuality. and 
dignity. The “southern way of 
life”-in which the white suprema- 
cists view the Negro as a “boy,” 
a laborer and a servant, but 
never as a man and a citizen, is 
being challenged. 


There are a few Montgomery 
white citizens who understand 
this. Fred D, Gray, who at 25 is 
the legal counsel to the boycott 
movement and the NAACP, will 
tell you. that there are whites 
giving valuable under-the-table 
support. And there has been a 
spate of letters in the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser from white citi- 
zens stressing the justice of the 


Negroes’ demands, 
* 


THE REGULAR Monday and 
Thursday mass meetings here are 
really mobilizations, not only to 
continue the boycott, but-to in- 
still the idea of first class citi- 
zenship as a legal and moral 
right. On Monday people begin 
arriving for the 7 p.m. meet- 
ing at 4:30; at 6 there is stand- 
ing room only. The gathering is 
suffused with dynamic religion, 
love of democracy, and the joy 
which can come only from cer- 
tainty of victory. 

Hymns which open the meetings 
become marching songs; prayers 
bring inspiration and the assur- 
ance that righteousness will triumph 
over evil. Speeches are sermons, 
eloquently delivered, on the art of 
practical living in-a democracy. A 
portion of a prayer delivered at the 
meeting this writer attended in the 
Day Street Baptist Church went: 

“Hear me, Lord. Don't desert us 
now in our hour of need. Protect 
us, Jesus, as we walk these danger- 
ous streets going about your work. 
. +. You see what we're up against, 
Lord. Don't turn your back on us. 
Go with us and stand by us. Have 
mercy, Jesus.” 


THERE IS no hatred, no bitter- 
ness expressed, for, in the words 
of Rev. King, “We are working for 


, 


‘truth, Cord.” 


| 


the betterment of the Montgomery{$200 was paid each day to keep 
them moving. - Every yy 


community. 

“We'll turn an evi! into an ad- 
vantage.” ee 

“You' didn't think ten months 
ago, Rev. Abernathy vee. his 
pep talk, “you could do what you 
ave done until you did it. You 
stopped the buses for three days.” 


overflowed, meaning that eac 


week more than 10,000 Negroes 
met and discussed their: fight for 


first class citizenship. 


It is. against this miovement that) 


city and state offieials, lacking legal 
and moral grounds, have turned 
‘to the subversive White 


But they could do more, the 
young minister said. They could 
“ee to vote and increase the 
3, presently registered to I5,- 


‘ 


Councils. They have brought Sen. 


‘James O. Eastland to the State 
Auditorium to stir the racist pas- 


000. If that happens, he predicted, 
“you won't have to go to the white 
man—he will come to youl” If they 
wanted “fair-minded men running 
the city,” if they were tired of the 
White Citizens Council govern- 
ment, “then you ve got to pay your 
poll tax and vote.” Agreement was 
echoed around the room. 


Most whites. would not have) 
understood this scolding tone and_| 
his seemfng ridicule of the Ne- 
oes’ foibles, but his words drew. 
rom the audience good-natured 


smiles and expressions of “It’s the 


And then -quoting -the Apostle 
Paul indirectly, he said, “When I 


was a child I spoke as a child; |: 


now I’m a man and I speak as a| 
man, The audience knew its ap- 
plication to the situation in Mont- 
peer. The Negro is a MAN 
acing the enemy as a MAN. 


* 


NOT SINCE “white rule” made 
its comeback beginnning in 1875 
had the Negro so confronted the 
ruling whites. And never had the 
Negro been so united. “Were ce- 
mented together,” a asyoman said 
in addressing the church meeting 
from the floor. She was right. For 


sions against law and order, and 
they are openly threatening to cut 
the Negro vote in the May 1 prim- 
ary elections. As early as Dec. 13, 
1955, the so-called middle-of-the- 


‘road spokesman, the Montgomery'| 
| Advertiser, threatened editorially: ‘persecution, from the midst of 


Megat 


government of Montgomi@ry is pre- 
every weapon, legal and 
to force the Negroes to ac- 
cept second class citizenship. “We 
are prepared to stay off the buses 


forever,’ is the unanimous ahswer 


: of the Negroes, “until our demands 
are 


met. 

They are at one with Miss Authe- 
rine Lucy in her insistance upon 
the right to attend the University 
of Alabama. They are standing fast 
for enforcing the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision against school seg- 
regation and the 1944 decision 


Citizens| #gainst the “white primary.” The 


are fighting for the “Union” wi 
the moral weapon of their religion, 
the legal weapon of the law of the 
land and the political weapon of 
the democratic ballot. ) 


They have given an irrevocable 
“We willl” to Rey. King’s exhor- 
tation: 

“From the midst of poverty and 


“Does any Negro leader doubt; bombs and tensions, from the midst 


that the resistance to the registra- 
tion of Negro voting has been in- 
creased? Is economic punishment 
of the bus company—an innocent 
hostage to laws and customs of 


gro voters?” 


“There will be white rule for: 


as long as the eye can see,” pre- 
dicted the Advertiser. 

“Is not the machinery of govern- 
mént in white hands a more pow- 
erful instrument and shield of gov- 
ernment than any private agency?” 
the Advertiser asked Eastland on 
Feb. 10, 1956. 

The Advertiser's stand for “white 
rule” puts it squarely in line on this 
issue with the WCC program, for, 
according to WCC it is 
their objective to perpetuate 
“white rule.” And no matter how 
much they may say they are for 
law and order, “white rule” can- 
not be enforced except through 


here was a movement which. in- 
cluded all Negroes—men, women 
and children, with membership be- 
ing reckoned only by complexion. 
No leaflet or letter summoned peo- 
ple to meetings; no literature ex- 
plained its principles; no demon- 
strations or picket lines were need- 
ed to enforce its disciplines, Yet no 
Negroes were riding btises; car 


illegal means, and violent ones at 


that. 
* 


THESE are open threats but the 
white ss claim they are 
appeals. for a return to the “racial 
harmony and “peace” that existed 
before the boycott began. Rev. 
Abernathy had a stirring answer to 
such appeals: 


pools functioned and more than 


“We dont want our women 


of our community and from this 
audience—Stand fast!” 

Does America at large know, 
though, about these maids, cooks, 
ministers, janitors, . packinghouse 


Alabama — worth the price of a workers, laborers and miscellaneous 
‘block to orderly registration of Ne-| professional people who now march 


in the front ranks of democracy’s 
armv? 


' Son ass , 


Mrs. Rosa P 
viction for defying jimcrow seat- 
ing on a bus started boycott 


movement. 


—_ 


‘courts. 


munist Party candidate for Gov- 


ry Acquits Four Smith Act- Victims in Ohio Trial 


Guilty verdicts were brought in 


by the national committee of the 


CLEVELAND.—After 57 hours 
Communist Party in New York: 


of deliberation the jury sitting in Those freed are: | lémnor of Ohio. against: 


THOSE convicted remain free 


the Ohio Smith Act case filed into 


® Mrs. Frieda Katz, an active} 


® Robert A. Campbell, leading 


® Joseph Brandt, former mem- 
ber of the Abraham Lincoln Brig- 


federal court and informed Judge!on bail and defense attorneys an-|Communist Party worker in Ohio|N egro Communist. 


nounced that their convictions 


Charles McNamee they were ready 


for the past 15 years, 


® Joseph Dougher, of Steuben:- 


ade, 
® Frank  Hashmall, former offi- 


to announce their. verdict. Jury’ er! © E. C. Greenfield, once-Com- 


foreman Richard W. Gleason then : epi cucncgrncatcos rinettucascnn ee eee ee 
read aloud their finding—six guilty So DS Sl*FDUClCc( lr 
and FOUR NOT GUILTY. & ee eee cs Be ee 3 = 3 a 

In thé long series of Smith Act pe es es aes ies 
trials which began in 1949 and 
saw 75 leaders of the Communist 
Party convicted and sentenced .to 

ison terms under the prewar 

ought ‘Control Act, this was the 
first time a jury had voted to ac- 
quit an entire group of victims of 

e FBI-Justice Department frame- | 
ups. fe : << 


ville, former coal miner. ¢ 
eB cer of the Ohio Communist Party. 


® Anthony Krchmarek, member 

of the party's state committee. | 

® Martin Clancey, leading par- 

ty worker, 

® Mrs. Lucille Bethencourt, 

gales clerk and Lorain organizer 
for the party. 

 @ George Watt, former officer 

of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

STATEMENT of the 
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BITTELMAN: WAGENKNECHT’ =" MINDEL THOMPSON 


Gov't Repays Patriotic Service with Pension Robbery 


Phe ae — By HARRY RAYMOND : 

When the followers of Sen. McCarthy infiltrate a government service it becomes 
Flint Observes Anniversary an agency of Kdeaiis and injustice. That's what has happened to the Veterans Adminis- 
partmemit of Health, Education and Welfare; These agencies, waving 


Of A Si D ¢ ik tration and the De ih ne 
ulo i- own rt es . the irenheant: Sae, )ee parachute veteran, who still car-|been taken in the six social security 


: thy, are currently engaged in the|*. tree . 
FLINT, Mich.—Friday, Feb. 10 was “White Shirt Day”|ainy “business of picking  the|{i=t,* Piece of Nazi shrapnel in his) pension denials, | gs 
in this GM town. It was so proclaimed by the educational! pockets of disabled war heroes and| during a jump ‘in the battle of Hol-| the imprisoned Distinguished Serv- 
committee of Fisher Body UAW Local 598 in honor of the! men and women past the age of|land. Also a Smith Act victim,|ice Cross veteran Bob Thompson, 
sitdown strike victory concluded 19 years earlier. thres score and five. ‘Wellman’s 100 percent disability | said she is receiving support in the 


The 44-day sit-down, which ended on Feb. 11, 1987,) The Veterans Administration ae have been, voided by | appeal from gee groups, peace 
was what William Z. Foster has there had been upwards of 800/ has picked these three war heroes é ; Li ype og < rights pours 
The first GM contract, negotiat-| ao. “quickies” to settle on-|a8 victims: Robert Kilonsky, disabled OP cca officers, 
termed “one of the most strategi- the-job grievances. But those) ® Robert Thompson, disabled | World War II veteran. His pen-| 0g one ge : 
cally decisive strikes in American gtievances were sett] ed with lightn-| Distia hed Service -Cross vet-|Siom was sg ao oe 
labor history” which “made the ing speed, because the corporation | eran of the New Guinea campaign. se egies - - elphia un- 
first real breakthrough for the CIO|} were. aware that there} The VA cut off his pension on/°* e Smith Act. 


into territory of open shop mo- grounds he’ was convicted under * 
Lopoly capital.” 9 mee 7 season droge ic thought control provisions of the| THE DEPARTMENT of Health, 
Before the strike in Flint, 40,-| . back to work until the settle-| Smith Act. . |Education and Welfere followed 
000 GM workers existed on the iemit incladed én sqreement that * Saul Wellman, Purple Heart} by repudiating its social security 
ea ee of $20 a) oy ould be said for time lost|” ~~ pension obligations to: 
week, Hved mm rented ar pePr'! during the “quinkie.” in numbers, in wealth and in ® Alfred Wagenknecht, Com- 
shacks( never knew from day to Wherever . was a compan litical strength. Will it byng F a munist P. arty om from Chicago. 
day when they might be fired arbi- boss, there was a union pea str to bear for a pea ® William Z. Foster, national 
trarily, and were at the utter at ia He served as organizer and dugs-| world (and lower taxes); against) chairman of the Communist Party. 
of GM bosses in the shops and in a for oe iggzear: and was'the much-abused “management ® Alexander Bittleman, lecturer 
readilly available, whenever -@/ prerogatives” and the _endless| and serving a three- 5 
vai, | gripe arose, to take it up with the etouaae procedure of the Um-| year term in A Federal Prison |tered the’ military service of the 
union committeemen and_ the pire system which have weakened| under a Smith Act conviction. U. S. in World War II their com- 
'supervisory personnel immediately} the basic security of the first con-| °® Jacob Mindel, 74-year-old : : 
involved. tract; for wages commensurate) writer, lecturer and teacher, -Serv- 
The stewards were never recog-| with labor's greater uctivity| ing a two-year term in Danbury 
: €-| nized contractually, but this was! and GM’s greater profits icu-| Federal Prison under a Smith Act 
nizes the union as the collective immaterial because their strength| larly for the skilled workers whose | conviction. 
bargaining agency .for those em- resided in the. basic strength of the! discontent is beginning to we ® Rebecca Mindel, elderly wife 
e 
to 


EL 


ge 
ie 


g. 
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ear 


s2 
+ 


ployes of the corporation wha are! men on the job and in the swelling| along non-union lines); and of Jacob. | 
members of the union, union - consciousness stemming! renewal of skate strength * Sadie V. Amter, widow of the 
The first GM contract, negotiat-| from their constant organizing ac-| combat speedup and discrimina-| late Communist Party leader Israel 
ed shortly after the victorious tivities. tion? i Amter. 
workers evacuated the plants here,| \sUCH of the power of the first; - Undobtedly the corporation {fs ® 
secured substantial improvements| contract was later bargained away girding for a showdown. The bell-/. THESE NINE victims have 
in wages, hours and working ©On-|in yeturn for the check-off, high-|wethers of capitalism at New/launched a fight for restoration of 
ditions. Most important: it estab-| er pay and such fringe benefits as|Castle, Kohler and Westinghouse| their rights under the law of the 
lished the principle of* seniority,| pensions, paid holidays and sup-\ indicate the trend. land. three veterans have 
wiping out the terrible fear and plementary unemployment insur-| Wil Ithe union, too, its| filed appeals before the Commit- 
insecurity which has haunted the) ance, While many of the present! loins and draw inspiration from its|tee on Waivers and Forfeitures otf 
town. : 70,000 GM workers in Flint are! own militant history? the VA. Similar appeals action has 
later strikes for higher wages and) their union. their unity and -solidar- Rees uN On ee ee Be ere ANS Be : 
better-conditions, Flint has me ity remain a vast potential for fu- | Z RS Rite ® | are ae Se | 
the second city in Michigan. GM ture gains. Poe ee: Ra oa , eo THIS administrative ruling has 
workers, in the main, now own! The nee dfor such future gains | 2 
their own homes, and the rate of} ;, becoming painfully apparent. 
new home building last year was) Jost year’s booming prosperi 
second to none in the nation. Re-| rested largely on overtime. with 
tail businesses have boomed. overtime work almost entirely’ 
The city’s political life is no) withdrawn, GM workers are find- 
longer in the corporation's vest) ing that their shrunken pay-checks | 
et. Now trade unionists are! cannot stretch to encompass all the 


elected to the City Commission bron 2 
and to the-State Senate and House | ¢,- ak at so had contracted | 


of Representatives. Rep. Don Hay- 
worth owes his congressional seat 
to labor's support. 

For the first time, the chairman 
of the Genesee County Board of 


—if as yet in- 
es have been made 
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Review 


ing Scores 


By CLARENCE SHARP. 


in confusion, d 


tics practiced in speeches in the 

t, Benson “concealed himself” 

hind his convenient mountainots 
surplus of farm products, From the 
mysterious darkness of these re- 
cesses he expounded his of 
the impossibility of doing an g 
to halt the economic ruination*en- 
gulfing the farmers, 


at Cortina 


Why Italy and France Made Such 
Low Scores at Winter Games 


By LESTER RODNEY 
| ITALY. 


‘CORTINA D’'AMPEZZO:— 
The weak team showings in 


these Winter Olympics of host 
Italy and neighboring France, 
both of which have good moun- 
tainous winter sports areas, is a 
sign in its own way of the sharp 
class divisions in the two coun- 
tries. The Ital and French 
participating here were pretty 
much “upper crust” sportsmen. Jn 
neither country is there real mass 
participation by workers, for whom 
skates, skis, and time and money 
for training are out of the ques- 
tion. 

The northern countries, Finland, 
Sweden and Norway, traditionally 
make strong showings in these 
games, primarily because the en- 
tire countries have winter sports 
conditions most of the year, and 
skiing is actually a necessity for 
many . like bicycling in Italy, but 
also, some Swedes here hold, be- 
cause while their countries are 
capitalistic, there is not the tre- 
mendous, marked extremes be- 


tween the wealthy minority and/' 


the hard working, low salaried 
majority as in France and Italy. 

Even more striking then, is the 
showing of Franco Spain, another 
country with excellent facilities for 
winter sports especially in the 
Pyranees. With entries in six 
events, the fascist country. where 
‘ sports facilities are for the aristo- 
crats only could but score in the 
bobsled run, ‘an individual spe- 
cialty. 

* 


HOW ABOUT our own coun- 
try? It is true we have a much 
smaller proportion of land o 


to winter pets than the Soviet’ 
an the 


Union Scandanavian 
lands, and at best we might never 
beat them. Yet, considering the 
vastness and sports-mindedness of 
our oe the favorable win- 
ter facilities in New England, up- 
per New York and the central- 
north states, and our success in 
the summer games, you would have 


this corner’s opinion, can only be 
a reflection of the extent to which 
‘winter sports are not as democra- 
tically available to most youth as 
track and field, baseball, basket- 


OAR iat the’ gther mats: sports. 
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Having spent more than half of 
his speech elaborating — the 
economic impossibility doing 
anything effective to aid hog farm- 
ers—he ended up with an empty 
plea to rely upon the wholly in- 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Secretary of A 
eception and defense of 


before the Minnesota-Iowa Swine Institu 


iculture, Ezra Taft Benson re ered a new low 
robbing processing mo 
te at Austin, Minnesota, last week. Copying tac- 


ies in his speech 


oe 


adequate provisions of the Admin- 
istration’s projected soil bank plan: 
and upon his plea to the ers | 
to give the farmers a fair break. | 
That pleading with the packers 
to give the farmers a fair break 
is equivalent to pleading with hun- 
gry wolves to stop eating chickens, 
is evidenced by the news item from 
the S. D, Union Farmer of Jan. 
25, reporting that Armours net 
profits for the fiscal year endin 
Oct. 29, 1955 increased by 4 
recent over what they were year 
efore in 1954. ‘ 


long ski hardihood*in their tradi- 
tion could stay in the running) 
in such an event. As Britons, Ital- 
ians, Germans, Czechs, Swiss, 
Yugoslavs, Romanians, Poles, Jap- 
anese, Canadians and \ Bulgarians, 
fell further and further back. The 
finish found the first 10 places oc- 
cupied by, in order, a Swede, a 
‘Finn, two- Russians, a Finn, a 
Russian, two Finns, a Swede and 
a Russian, before .a Canadian 
sneaked in llth. Well, Canada 
oe sae ~ oan 
frosty , exhausted top) SECRETARY BENSON explain- 
finishers embraced each other with' ed the operation of “economic law” 
real respect. Twenty minutes later, wherein the pork surplus inevitab 
coming out of their dressing rooms} and irrevocably resulted in the col- 
these rugged customers looked) lanse of the hog prices and the 
ready for — race. ag ha wal ay a ’ 4 ade 
_. the did not explain to the hog tarm- 
OUR ATHLETES, almost with-| ers js just how this same surplus 
out exception, were marvellous| enabled the packers to multiply 
ambassadors wro lost or won with! she: profits by 4 times in the past’ 
equal graciousness, and in their|y 
normal, friendly relations with the 
athletes from “behind the iron cur- 
tain” as the. idiotic phrase goes, 


ear. 

Nor, did Secretary Benson call 
the hog farmers attention to the 
recent. report of his own Depart- 


had plenty to teach our own State 


ment (printed in North Dakota 
Department. E 


Union Farmer of Jan. 7) showing 
that in 1948 when. farmers were 
receiving $23.30 a hundredweight 
for hogs, consumers were paying 
77¢ a pound for pork chops, an 

that in January, 1955 when farm- 


VIGNETTES—Young Americans 
and ‘young Russians busy dickering 
for souvenirs, mostly swapping ath- 


: 


letic pins, coins and anything 
handy. The easy good nature be- 
‘tween them, winding up, between 
periods of a hockey game, with 
a Russian taking off his brown 
fur hat, the. Soviet standard issue 
for the team, and laughingly, in 
a “what the hell, let's make a 
real swap!”, offering it for an 
American athlete's offered red fur 
hat. The American hesitating just 
a second, then carried away by 
the infectiousness of the offer,’ 
pulling his off his head and mak-' 
‘ing the exchange with a throw 


ers were receiving $12.20.a hun- 
dred weight for San consumers 
paid 8lc a pound for pork chops. 

Secretary Benson appeals to the: 
farmers to rely upon the tender 
mercies of these conscienceless 
profiteers. Then, self confessed, 


and a catch. One Russian and one 
American equipment manager was 


EZRA BENSON 


hard headed realist that he is, he 
assures them that he would never 
advance anything but sound, work- 
able policies. Strangely, this schol- 
arly sounding, sanctimonious mas- 
ter of farm problems never recalls 
production payment practices, now 
in use on sugar beets and wool 
which might and should be used 
to maintain living standards for 
millions of small and middle farm- 
ers raising pork, meat, oo dairy 
products, vegetables and other 

this superman out of; 


products. 
Never, can 
the Cadillac Cabinet of the Eisen- 
hower Administration see any con- 
nection between food surpluses and 
millions of ill-fed, ill-clothed Amer- 
icans and the 2/3 of the people of 
the world who go to bed hungry 


other day older and deeper in 
debt” has anything to do with food 
surpluses. 

Yet, general inadequate buying 
power among millions of workers 
that has required a supplement of 
34 billions in consumer's credit has 
created such price consciousness on 
food that retail food merchanis 
generally advertise bargain prices 
to lure ‘customers to their sture. 

The plight of millions of small 
and midd le farmers is resulting in 
drastically lowered. living stand- 
ards, driving of hundreds of thou- 
sands off the farms inte competi- 
tion in an already over-crowded 
labor market. Farmers, tegeth-r 
with their millions -of labor allies 
need to support the heroic strug- 
gle of the Negro people for an end 
to the terror against the. Negro 
(and white) people of the South 
by the Dixiecrat conspirators. . 

Democracy and unionization 
must be brought to the South as 
the necessary condition for the 
next forward advance of the com- 
mon people’s living standards 
which will in turn provide markets 
for the farmers, with the ing of 
the ing of the' monopolists, 

Three years of experience with 
the Cadillac-Cabinet of the Eisen- 
hower Administration indicates 
they have registered unheatd of 
levels of profits for the corporations 
and monopolies, economic ruina- 
tion and lowered living standards 
for millions of farmers. The nation 
needs more democratic participa- 
tion. of labor, the farming masses, 
the Negro ple to tackle the 


every night. 
It is sure he did not read the’ 
report in the Jan. 27 issue of U. S.| 
News and World Report which 
shows that between 1950-54 over 
1/38: of the share croppers were 
ushed off the farms, “that there is 
ittle but occasional work for these 
former share croppers: that, “per 
ita income in the Deep South is 

.1 percent of the national aver- 


age.” 


* 


VAST UNEMPLOYMENT in 
distress areas, thousands of auto. 
workers out of work, according to 
Benson’s “science” has no bearin 
on surplus food problems. Ot) 
course Secretary Benson would 
never agree that the situatior ex-' 
pressed in the popular song “16 
tons and what do you get? An- 


serious problems confronting our 
country. : 
This superman, Secretary Ben- 
son, who in this speech, succeeds 
in reducing the gestation period 
of sows by over 20 days, leads only 
in confusion, deception and crawl- 
ing defense of the monopolists. 
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going to raise cain the next morn- 
ing! 


Message from Mrs. Janet Jagan 


In front of the Soviet cross-| 
country ski dressing room, Italian 


| 
maintenance workers” gathering! Asks Letters 10 A 


around a couple of Russians ‘with 


‘their blue coats -and letters 
“CCCP.” One young worker asked| BY JANET JAGEN 


a Russian if he spoke any Italian.|General Secretary, People’s Pro- 
| T h e* Russian nodded helplessly| gressive Party of British Guiana 
and laughed “Bon. Giorno, Bona! + For the people of Guiana the 
| Grazi” (g00d new year—1956, instead of bring- 

bye, ing with it some really gentine 
endeavors on the part of the Goy- 


Emergency Regulations 
posed upon the imag’ since 
‘October 1953, followin pro- 
vocative abrogation of the Consti- 
tution, -leaves us in a state ol! 
uncertainty and anneyance, 
Here, a new in 
been attached to the Human Righ 
Charter of the United Nations. 


’ 


> - 


id British Guian 


a People 


ide the boundaries of Guiana 


I twi thstanding the pessession . of 


ivel documents have been 


made. impossible under the exist- 
jing Emergency Regulations. 


The right of people to form dem- 
a contribution to 


_ s¢ 


‘the welfare 


‘denied them 


jocratic organizations of their own, 


makin 


yyy 


their country is 
the arbitrary 


through 
powers of the British Governor by 


‘tation has 


way of proscription. 
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TV Views 


Publie Servant 


* 


~ 


_ The first evening’s~ discussion 
was devoted to e Public 
Servant in Government,” and 
Rep. Joseph Martin (R-Mass), 

i leader and former 
Speaker of the House, was the 
public servant interviewed. | 

Though Joseph Martin might 
have seemed at a distance to be 


a shining model_for a lad who* 


dreams of serving the public 
(we learned he was a newsboy 
at five, a reporter at 18, and a 
ublisher at~24), the details of 
ig career were not, on closer 
inspection, too illuminating. 
~“Fhere were gaps in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s autobiography. Ambitious 
young men would have been 
particularly interested in the 
story of Mr. Martin’s dialectical 
léap from reporter to publisher, 
but that subject was mentioned 
briefly, albeit proudly. : 
* 


ANOTHER omission in Rep. 
Martin’s account of his 48-year 
career in politics was the ab- 
sence of «any. remark as to ex- 
actly how this public servant 
served the public. No mention 
was made of a single bill or 
resolution introduced by, spoken 
about or voted on by the Hon, 
Joseph Martin, in his 31 years 
in the House. This Republican 
Speaker of the House from 1947 
to 1952 seemed to have spoken 
very little, and in his half hour 
TV conversation he again hid 
his light under a bushel of gen- 
eralities. that gave no clue to 
his stand on any issue. 

One got the distinct impres- 
sion that this public servant 
confined his efforts to serving 
the other public servants who 
were in the Republican’ Party. 
The virtue he praised above all 
others in his advice to ambiti- 
ous youth was. loyalty, and by 
this he obviously meant Party 
loyalty. 


* 

THE STORIES he told dealt 
with knicknacks like the statuette 
of an elephant, which the Dem- 
ocrats ousted from the White 


” dyed-in-the-wool steadfast, sun- 


House and which he brought 


343 3% R 


¢ Oy be 
i Oe 


back in triumph when he be- 
came Speaker. One’ anecdote, 


however, was really interesting, 
coming from. this 100 percent 


fast, tubfast Republican. 


He was asked -by. the inter- 


viewer whether he ever con- 
sidered ‘promotion from | 
House to the Senate. Yes, re- 
plied this.Republican, he was 
approached in 1936 by a group 
of Massachusetts Democrats, 
who offered .him the Senate 
nomination. “I considered it,” 
he continued, “and I could have 
won. But I turned it down. 
And I was justified, because in 
1947 I was made Speaker of 
the House.” 

Here was a bit of useful in- 
formation for the aspiring young 

litician. In. 1936, when the 

ture for Republicans looked 
dim, Rep. Joseph Martin could 
calmly consider a switch. There 
could be only one conclusion. 
This public servant served even 
a tinier ig than appeared on 
the surface. He was what is 
commonly called looking out for 


number one. 
* 


CALLED back to the main 
question, which was how a 
bright young man could: get a 
foothold on the~sacred way of 
public service, Rep. Martin 


mumbled something about. do- . 


ing humble jobs around a pre- 
cinct club. He was as optimistic 
about the rewards of this method 
as the Admiral in “Pinafore” 
who “polished up the handle 
so carefully that. now he is the 
ruler of the Queen's Navee.” 
Despite all his 43 years of 
behind - the - scenes maneuvers 
with his fellow public servants, 
marked by much observation and 
few speeches, Mr, Martin was 
insistent at this TV interview 
on the purity of politicians. The 
public, bs admitted, had a low 
opinion of politicians who were 
trying so hard to be public 
servants. The people should 
realize, he said learnedly, that 


_ “politician” was a Greek word 
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meaning something like “pub- 
lic spirited citizen. 


Unfortunately people read 


zec 


Of 


° 


S 
H ng Child Studies, -pre- 
sented on this page, show the 
lighter side of his work. 


MY LITTLE son and I 


‘were playing at Fire Bri- 


gades. My job was to ring 
up and say where the fire 
was. He took the telephone 


‘calls because he was on duty, 


Then he sounded the alarm, put 
on his fire man’s- helmet and 
drove out of the Fire Station 


hooting for all he was worth. It 
was one of those long games 
which looked as though it 
would never end. — 

“Is that the Fire Station?” I 
enquired. 

“Yes,” answered the man on 
duty, “what do you want?” 

“The gingerbread works in 
Pardubice is on fire,” 
“They're in an awful stew,” 

He asked whether the sugar 
factory had caught as well, then 
he drove off to Pardubice and I 
sat and waited. He rang up from 
Pardubice to say everything was 


. all right and he was on his wa 


back. Then the — started a 
over again. I said‘the fruit juice 
factory in Chrudim was on fire, 
he jumped on his fire éngine and 
rushed off. 

It got a bit monotonous. I had 
run through all the towns I knew 
and started repeating myself. 
There'd been three fires in Chru- 
dim one after the other and as 
many as six in Pardubice, but 
there was no wearing the Fire 
Brigade out. So I tried to liven 
things up a bit. I dialled a num- 
ber in the air with my finger. 
The man on duty answered the 
phone as usual. 

“Hullo, this is the Fire Station, 
beh do yon. ee ‘ 

“Are you the people who cli 
dogs?” I asked. ' 
No,” he said, “this is the Fire 
Station.” 

“Could you clip my Scottie?” I 
went on, “and leave him a nice 
little frill?” 

The man on duty began to re- 
sent ‘the turn things were tak- 
ing. 

“This is the Fire Station,” 
he said. “If you’re on fire say so 
eo and if not, then don’t 
come bothering us.” 

“That's very good of you,” I 
answered, “Im glad you can 
come and clip him but do be 


newspapers instead of Greek— careful when you do the fill, 


dictionaries. They have recent! 
read of the natural gas scandal, 


which has only confirmed their - 


cynical attitude to that crafty 
craft union of politicans who 
through the generations have 
ys = aa skill in oo 
ee ; grealie tid 
in breaking them. 

) . i 
BUT REP. MARTIN is 


& 


areers”.w 1] restore you 
HE duo golader ov 


wont you, he’s dreadfully tick- 
lish. Would you-like to stay to 
dinner afterwards? We're -going 
to have semolina pudding, 
Rae voice at the other end of 

€ phone got angry. 

“Don't you know, mister, that 
i don't eat semolina pud- 


gr 
“Well, what do they eat?” I~ 


asked. Th 
silence. Then the 


y and almost pleadin 
7m «° is the Fire Station. You 


I saids 


don’t happen to be on fire, do 


your Because if you are there’s 
still time for us to come and res- 
cue. you.” 

But the heartless voice on the 
telephone went on cynically: “I 
am so glad I managed to get 
through to yon about clipping my 
Scottie after all.” 


The fireman on duty hesitat- 
ed for a moment and then put 
an-end to the conversation in de- 
Ccisive tones. 

_ “Don't ring us up unless you re 
on fire. That's all. 

Then he put down the invisible 
telephone and declared indig- 


nantly: 


“lust imagine, Daddy, some © 


fool rang up a minute ago and 
kept on talking about clipping 
dogs. As if he didn't know this 
was the Fire Station!” 

I confess my faults to myself, 
in the secrecy of my own soul. 
After. all, paternal authority is 
one of the fundamental principles 
to be adhered to in bringing up 
children. 


WE WERE out for a 
walk when we saw a hearse, 
There was a coffin in it. 

* “Daddy,” said he, “that's 
a delivery van, isn't it?” 

“That's right,” I said, “a de- 
livery van:" 

“Whiat's it delivering?” 

“The dear departed, was my 


answer. : 
“What's a dear departed?” 
“A dead person.” 
“You+ mean somebody whos 
died?” he asked. 
“That's right, sonny. 
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He grew thoughtful. After 
looking at the hearse for a while 
he said: 

“Daddy, where's he lying?” 

“Where's who lyirig?” 

“The dear departed?” he 
whispered. 

“At the back,” I told him. 

“Right at the back?” 

The hearse looked black and 
gloomy, and the little fellow sud- 
denly began to feel afraid of 
death. He looked at me in a 
scared way and asked: 

“Must everybody die?” 

“Everybody,” said I, “every- 
body, sonny, That's the lot of us 
mortals.” 

“But youll die before me, 


wont you?” he asked in a hope- 
ful voice. 

I comforted him with this as- 
surance. 

“Come on,” I said, “let’s go to 
the left here. Theres a field 
where. we can pick buttercups 
and daisies.” 

“Daddy,” he asked; “will the 
daisies die too?” 4 

“Come on,” I said, “we'll buy 
an ice cream. And don't bother 
about the van, it’s such an ugly 
black one.” 

“Daddy, must the dear depart- 
ed lie at the back?” | 

“Yes,” said I. “What sort of ice 
cream do you want—vanilla?” 

He stood still and seemed on 
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TODAY 


is 


HISTORY 


_ & STATEMENT BY THE EDITORS 


He? the slave been satisfied with slavery there would be no Negro 
history... For Negro history is a record of a people’s struggle against 
a status forced upon them by rulers who tried to deny personality—and 
even a soul—to Americas immigrants from Africa. 

It is not a history of dates and personalities but of a series of blows 
for freedom from Crispus Attucks on Boston Common to Autherine 
Lucy on the campus of the University of Alabama. Negro history was 
made every day, is being made today. \ 

The slave was not-satisfied with slavery, and today’s Negro is not 
satisfied with second class citizenship. After years of struggle following 
the Civil War, the Negro e have won from highest court in 
~ the land the legal recogntion of their rights as first class citizens. This is 
history within the memory of the reader. 


The. names of all of those in Clarendon County, S.C., and Prince 


Edward County, Va., who brought the first anti- gation suits- may 
not be known. They were obscure parents and students in the planta- 
tion areas of the South. But all of us are experiencing the benefits of 
their courageous fight. This is what history is made of. 


THEY HAVE made: the. 14th haadiiaa ts the Constitution live 
for us just as the Declaration of ) ‘gained lustre from the 
fight of the Abolitionists’ and: ew! Ne | 


ea ee 


(0 slaves. Negro. history for us | 
‘Chicago school boy, as well as — 


NEGRO HISTORY from its very beginning has been distcted at. 
unifying the United States as a nation, abolishing North-South ‘section- 
alism and creating one category of U. S. citizen. The slaveholders opposed 
this basic American point of view with an armed rebellion. ‘They stood 
with gun and sabre athwart the path of national progress, claiming as 
God-given the “right” to own their fellow human beings. They lost 
their Caballo. but through force and fraud they sought to dam up the 


stream of. Negro history. 
But Negro history would not stop flowin Tin streamlets, it seeped 
| in many reservoirs. It. 


through the southern dams and built stren¢ 

joined with other mighty streams throughout: the world and -pressed for 

recognition—and won. now, ‘Baw =) promissory. note: in: hand, the 
mass of Negroes are demanding freedom’s Pe rcerstrercnen : 
Negro history is now. . 


IT-IS IN Alabama where Miss Aiitherine Lucy fights for her sie 
to breach the white supremacy walls which for more than .130. years 
have kept Negroes from matriculating at the University of jo ales 
It is in Mi hie’ Gees Negroes are braving economic boycott and 
to win 


right to vote. It is in the AFL-CIO where Negro 


gunfire 
and white workers are united against rosdielock of white supremacy. 


‘ Today is Negro history. 


TiS STREAM of Negro hi now joining wih that of the 
workers who are confronted with the Dixeeat tight-to- 
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A Talk with Claude Lightfoot 


os 


A Negro Communist - 
Looks at the Future 


By CARL HIRSCH 
: CHICAGO 

Back in 1946, there ap- 
peared a fat sociological 
volume called “Black Met- 
ropolis,” a study of Chi- 
cagos Negro community. It 
documented a significant and al- 


most universal development in 
America — the rise of the Com- 
munists to a high place in-the 
esteem and life and struggles of 
the Negro people, 

- Wrote ‘sociologists St. -Clair 
and Horace Cayton: 
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Smith Act sentence 

“With the Depression, ‘the 
Reds’ emerged as leaders—fight- 
ing against evictions, leading 
demonstrations for more ade- 
7 relief, wag nga to free 

e Scottsboro Boys. Their re- 
servoir of good will was filled 
to overflowing. Fi "eg 


TO BRING the story up to 
date in 1956, we talked not with 
the sociologists but with Claude 
Lightfoot, the Negro leader who 
heads the Communist Party in 
Hlinois. 

Lightfoot emerged out of the 
very struggles that have in- 
volved “Black Metropolis” dur- 
ing the past quarter-century to 

me a nationwide figure 
whom even the ruling circles of 
. this country have “recognized” 
in a special way. It was Claude 
Lightfoot who was singled out 
as the first to be convicted un- 
der the membership clause of 
the Smith Act. 

“Under the impact of reac- 
tion during these recent years,” 
said Lightfoot, “there has of 
course some decline. in 
Communist influence arhong the 
Negro ple — if measured 
with the yardstick of the 30's 
and the 40's, 

“But the 
ty remains in spite of the 
attacks and the fact that we 
tco have made our share of mis- 
grt eof Bol 

personally symbol- 
izes. both the position which 


‘Communists enjoy among the 
Negro masses and the fengths 


to which reaction has gone in 


tionship. 
.» When he takes his case before 
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section of Negro —v has 
sought to chain my people to 
a waieiilory pro-war policy— 
in exchange for some conces- 
sions.” 

We talked about these con- 
cessions, both the genuine ones 
and the eams being ped- 
died to the Negro people 
into a false sense of security 
and well-being. ae 

Lightfoot mentioned some -im- 
portant advances — the Supreme 
Court ruling on desegregation 
of schools, the breakthrough in 
sports and elsewhere, the for- 
ward strides of Negroes in the 


trade union movement, the win- 


ning of certain new job oppor- 
“These concessions have not 
come as a result of the bene- 
volence of the ruling circles in 
this country nor the dings 
of the reformists,” Lightfoot 
said as we sat in his office in 
Chicago's Loop. 
“They have come mainly 
through the struggle .of the Ne- 
Bro people and their white al- 
ies at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the Communists.” 


LIGHTFOOT put a lot of 
weight on the internationa) sit- 
uation as a factor in the win- 
ning of gains in civil rights. He 
cited the fact that even in the 


~arguments before the U. §. 


to undermine this rela- 
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Supreme Court in the school 
desegration case, the world situ- 
ation was used to advantage. 
In their book, Drake and Cay- 
ton gave some inkling 10 years 
ago of what a force the world- 
wide rise of socialism and anti- 
colonialism was to have in win- 


(Continued on Page 7 - 8) 
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Willard Townsend (left) and A. Philip Randolph, first Negro vice-presidents 


Labor Movement Is Mare 
Along that Freedom Road — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
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THE YEAR since Negro History Week, 1954, marked new and significant prog- 


ress by the labor movement on the civil rights front. In larg 
the AFL-CIO merger. The naming of two Negro union 


was stimulated b 
A. Phillip Randolph of the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters and -Willard 
Townsend of the Transport Ser- 
vice Workers as vice-president of 
the AFL-CIO, was one of the 
year’s historic highlights. 

The constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, although fustifiably criti- 
cized as inadequate, marked pro- 

ess at least over the former 

FL. It provides for-a per- 
manent, anti-discrimination com- 
mittee and declares discrimina- 
tion is incompatible with union- 
ism, : 


It guarantees the “full trade 
union benefits” to all “regard- 
less of races, creed, color or na- 
i igin,” although the fight 
“full mem ip” in 


. the AFL-CIO attakee, was lost. 


THE CIVIL ‘rights resolution 
of = new labor body—now a 

ted organization representin 
15,000,000 workers—is much like 
the CIO resolutions have been 
far in advance over the ci 
rights stand of the former AFL. 
It even calls on the affiliates to 
negotiate anti - discrimination 
clauses in contracts. 


There was a marked difference 


betweeri the CIO and AFL on 
the civil rights issue, with the 
CIO’s far more advanced posi- 
tion. There was a widespread 
fear, as merger talks began, that 
the CIO’s t score 


unity. 

But it is in the very process of 
unity negotiations and the pres- 
sures that were aroused during 
the past year—particularly from 
the 1,500,000 Negro trade union- 
ists themselves—that has given 
impetus to a different course. 


and was forced to press for some 
concessions. 


PROBABLY the most deci- 
sive factor was the tremendous 
wave of protests against south- 
ern terror that was at its high 

int when the convention met. 
ts impact upon the convention 
was strong and was no doubt 
responsible for the emphatic 
way the delegates greeted every 
attack on the racists. 


The convention uestion- 
ably reflected a higher level of 


consciousness in the labor move- 
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leaders 


oe Pace rights ques- 
tion t gave a 
evidence of the greater role 
the Negro trade unionists with- 
in the labor movement. * 


Where do we go from here? 


IT SHOULD be apparent that 
labor's attitude on the Negro: 
uestion is not “even-levelled.” 
are differences that stretch 

from outright anid brazen- ex- 
clusion of members on. race 
grounds—still practiced in some 
unions—to such advanced posi- 
tions as we see in the auto and 
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Interviews 


The Father ofthe Blues 


By DAVID PLATT 


I am grieved to hear that 
W. C. Handy, the 83: year 
old blind Negro composer 
who is known as the “Father 
of the Blues” is ailing, 

One of my fondest memories 
during a quarter of a century of 
reviewing and interviewing for 
this paper was my visit to Handy, 
during the course of which he 
sang for me several of his fam- 
ous Blues—the Memphis Blues, 
St. Louis. Blues, Joe Turner 


Blues and one or two others— - 


while one .of. his assistants ac- 
companied him.on the piano. 
Though physically we ap © 
ped the vigor of this. grand old 
man of American music was 
ne It was necessary to 
is company only for a 
minute or two before realizing 
that before. you stood .a man 
who. loved life and people. With- 
out that-love his “Blues’ .could 
never have been. written, for, 
as he himself has. said; ‘they 
were inspired. by the troubled 
songs of Negro coalminers, stev- 
edores, washerwomen, steelwork- 
ers .and  sharecroppers, songs 
centuries deep within the: soul 
af black folk. 
. 


AS WE SAT in his mid-town 
Manhattan office that winter's 
day, eae = sc of the hard- 
ships facing Negro artists tryin 
rg ch into the musical held 
(it's the same story in '56) and 
of his own struggles. 3 

He ‘said he was swindled out 
of the co t of the jazz clas- 
sic: Mem Blues because. he 
was black. He spoke of Flar- 
ence, Ala.. where he was born 
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Ww. c HANDY—“He sang thé St. Louis Blues for. me.” 


Handy wrote many Blues after 
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Shoeboot Serenade, for instance, 
was composed in reply to a 
white musician who had express- 
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“My People 


and Me” 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Sammy Davis, Jt, 


SAMMY DAVIS, JR., one of 


the most popular singers in the 


country, in a blast against the 


scurrilous “ballad. wade 


zines, like Confidential which 
has smeared many Americans: 
“I've expressed ‘my views or 
Confidential magazine. . If they 
print the facts and name the 
names, then tell the nation about 
the farce of the Emmett Till 
trial, Tell the nation if that’s not 
Emmett's body that ‘was ‘pulled 
from the Tallahatchie River, 
then whose it was.~ Name the 


‘names ‘of the peoplé who per- 


mitted , such a ‘miscatridge _ of 


While in Chicago, Davis ‘met 
with Dr. T. R. M. Howard, Ne- 
gro leader from Mount Bayou, 
Miss., aiid promised to headline 
a show of stars, the 
be used to fight for Negro rights 
in Mississippi and wherever else 
needed. 

Again: “Let me put it this 

. I've got. to live* with. my- 
self and as long as I can look 
in - the. mirror ~an@ not ‘be 
ashamed; I- feel that I ean’t. be 


: rt 
= 


“THE HEROIC deter- 
mination of the Negro peo- 
their lawful rights to first- 


exempli- 


In a press statement the fam- 
ous singer discussed his plans 
for resuming his artistic career 
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SAMMY DAVIS, JR. 


‘\doing too bad. 1. was offered 
a chance to make a quarter 
million dollars doing a TV se- 
ries, that — knew my people 
wouldn’t be proud of. I tured 


: >» 


it down. | , 


and commeénted on recent world 
developments affecting the wel- 
fare of Negroes in the U.S.A. 


“IT am determined,” he said, 


“to be freed from the unjust re- 


strictions which have for several 
years barred me from my career 
as an international artist—a ca» 
reer which began some 30 years 
ago,” Robeson spoke of his major 


concert that was to 
be hold Feb. 11, in Toronto. 


“But far above any personal 
interests, I am concerned with 
the critical situation that exists 

(Continued on Page 6 - S) 
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TO WRITE of Dr. Du Bois 
is to think of poetry, because 
of all the things this modern 
Da Vinci is, he is above every- 
thing else a poet; and because 
his life has had the nobility, the 
sense of perfection, the quality of 


’ fulfillment that a poem possesses. 


_ Writing of Du Bois 1 think ‘of 
Shelley's ares | ; 


To defy power, which seems om- 
nipotent; : 


“To love, and bear; to hope till 


hope creates 5 as 
From its own wreck the thing it 


contemplates; 


Good, great and joyous, beautiful 
and free: 

This is alone Life, Joy Empire and 
Victory. a | 


DU BOIS, in his first public. 
speech, delivered at Fisk Univers- 
ity in 1887—when he was not- yet 
20 vears- old—condemned: the at- 
quiescence of both major parties 
- the peor of oo Negro os! 

e and urged‘upon the masses the 
neceatate for ta, acaarate political’ 
action, — } 

He ‘gaye voice, in Ceorgia, over 
60 years ago, to the Negros re- 
sistance against the conquest of the 
South by monopoly capital. He 
led the. struggle against Big Busi- 
ness. “philanthropic” effort to mis- 
educate the Negro people and to 
corrupt their leaders. He recog- 
nized the irresistible logic of So- 
cialism. half a century ago. 

He organized the Niagara Mave- 
ment, in 1905, and,.s es: out 
for his people, who had always 
fou like lions for freedom, he 
said: . 

“We will not be satished to take 
one jot or_tittle less than our full 
manhood rights. We claim for our- 
selves every single right that be- 
Jongs to a ae born American, po- 
litical, civil, and social; and until 
we get these rights we will never 
cease to protest and assail the ears 
of America. ‘The battle we wage 
is not for ourselves alone but for 
all trué Americans.” 

It was this Niagara Movement, 
and Du Bois personally, that were 
so vital in launching, in ‘1909, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vahcement of Colored People. 

a 


DU BOIS is the man _ who, 
nearly’50 years ago,. saw. with the 
clarity of genius an essential ele- 
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Dr. -'W. E. B, DuBois and Mrs. Kwok at farewell banquet fot 


Korean refugees. 


ment in the unfolding of the twen- 


tieth century in the United States: 
“The cause of Jaber is the cause 


of black men, and the black man’s 


cause is labor's own.” ‘It was_he, 
too, who, more than a generation 
ago, saw the anti-imperialist poten- 
tial in. a world-unity of Negro peo- 
ples and so founded the Pan-Afri- 


can Movement. 
* 


THE ESSENCE of Dr..Du Bois’ 
life, as poet, novelist, historian, -so- 
ciologist, anthropologist, editor, ed- 
ucator and organizer—and as a gen- 
ial, witty human being—has been 
the call for Peace. 

He has sought to help create a 
dignified, decent, secure, :fraternal] 
living-together by a creative hu- 
manity, 

Increasingly, Dr. -DuBois has 
seen that the good things of life— 
based, as they must be, on Peace 
so that the good things may be 
created, shared and enjoyed—can 
be obtained only by struggle. In- 
creasingly he has seen: thet the 
leadershin and the main role in 
this ‘struggle falls and must fall 
to the working: class and its allies. 
As he has put it: “Naturally, out 
of the mass of the wockind anual 
who know life and its bitter strug- 
gles, will continually raise the | 


unselfish and clear-sighted leader- 


ship.” 

The logic of his magnificent lifé 
has brought Dr. Du Bois to see 
in the Soviet: Union -the greatest 
hope. of. world ‘ humatiify, With 
characteristic’ couragé, While un- 


——— 


der arrest by a’ shameless and chau- 
vinist and -warlike. ruling class, in 
1951, as a “foreign agent,” Dr. 
Du Bois chose to write: “I follow 
a world ce movement, which 
arose in the Soviet Union-and to- 
day finds there .its chief support. 
... While, then, I am and expect 
to be a loyal citizen of the United 


States, I also respect and admire . 


the Union of Soviet Sdcialist R 
publics.” 
| * | 

WE SAY that Dr. Du Bois made 
this remark when and where he did 
with characteristic courage, for 
courage, too,~has been a _ hall- 
mark of his life. When a young 
man of 25 years; Dr Bois told him- 


‘self, in his own diary, “be the 


truth what it may I shall seek it 
on the pure assumption that it is 
worth seeking—and Heayen nor 
Hell, God nor Devil shall turn me 
from my purpose till I die.” 

It is this unswerving dedication 
to truth, as he sees it, that is 
at the root of Du Bois’ courage. 
It is, too, at the root of his charm 
and his gentleness, for Du Bois 
in battling all. his livelong days 


against. racism and imperialism, 


against poverty and ignorance, 
against oppression and’ war, has 
lived in singular peace with him- 
self, 

He . has found, too, allies, and 


he has made for himself, through” 


his steadfast devotion, literally hun- 
dreds of millions of friends, That 


(Continued, on Page 6 « S) 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


JACKSON, Miss. — Four 


days before.the University of 
-Alabama board of ‘trustees 


voted to bar Miss Autherine 
Lucy, its first Negro student, 
from classes, “for safety of 
those on the campus,” I was seat- 
'W. J. Simmons, 
administrator of thé White. Citizens 
Councils of Mississippi, when the 
phone tang. : 

I_ heard him congratulate his 
caller, saying he didn't know “you 
were organizing in that part of 
Alabama.” He then listened for 
a time, first with a pledsed smile, 
then with growing excitement for 
such a Seliberate man, : 

He told his phone caller. then, 
incisively, to tell them at the Jegis- 
lature that “they should order that 
dean not to answer the court sum- 
mons.” 

That was Friday, Feb. 3, and in 
the course of our interview Sim- 
mons already had discussed a story 
in the morning newspaper that had 
caused him to whatk the paper as 
he read aloud from it. He had 
insisted a court was going to throw 


the dean in jail because he wouldn't. 


let “that n----- woman” live in a 
dormitory with white ‘students. 

Finally he had conceded the dean 
wasn't yet cited for contempt, but 
he was outraged’ that he was even 
ordered to appear in court. 

Now I heard him say on-the 
phone: “Tell them they should or- 
der that dean not to:answer the 
court summons.” They could do 
it, he said, in the name of the safe- 
ty of his person and the school. 

fell:them they should stand in 
his’ place; let them tell the judge 
he can address the citation to 
them.” ~ 


* 

MORE -CALMLY then, he ex- 
plained that “this thing is new,” 
and most legislatures didn’t know 
just’ -what to-do. -They should 
form a legislative committee to 


Father of Negro History Week 
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By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


TO THE. INITIATIVE 
and. the unflagging energies 
of a man whose parents were 
born slaves, who worked in 


coal mines throughout his 
youth, and~ who finally entered 

igh school only when he was 20, 
the United States ewes the cele- 
bration of Negro. history week, 

. Dr. Carter..G,. Woodson was 
born in Virginia, where both of his 
parents had been. slaves; at the 
time of his birth, they were share- 
croppers. There were nine chil- 
dren, and the family was desper- 
a ; 

. Yet earned 

iloso 


which he was born. 


IN A PAMPHLET published 
and distributed by the Associa- 
tion in great numbers, ‘Dr. Wood- 
son called for an annual Negro 
history Week celebration. -He said 
in part: | 


no. worthwhile tradition, it be- 
comes. a negligible factor inthe 
thotight of the world, and it'stands 
in- danger of being exterminated. 

“Accerding to our education and 


group, the world goes on just as 
well or better; for the Negro is 
nothing, has never been anything, 
and never will be anything but a 
menace to. civilization. 

“We call this race. 


judice, but. 


Pe 


“Ifa race has no history, it has’ 


practice, if you kill one of the 


set forth his own virtues: while dis- 


paraging those of others, it will not 
require many generations before 
all- eredit for human achievements 
will be ascribed to one particular 
stock. Such is the history taught 
the youth today, 

“The achievements ‘of the Ne- 
gro properly set- forth’ will crown 
him as «a. factor in early. human 

gress anda maker of -modern 
civilization. “He has supp 
demand for labor of a Jar 
of our own country, he, has given 
the nation a poetic stimulus, “he 
has developed the most popular 
music of the modern. era. In -his 
native 


their white allies saw in such a 
celebration a powerful weapon in 
the struggle he Negro liberation 
and against the theories ‘of white 
superiority. Dr. Woodson, wrote 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois in Masses 


and Mainstream after Woodson’s 
death, “literally made this coun- 
try, which has only .the slightest 
respect for people of color, recog- 
nize and celebrate each year, a 


“week in which it studied the ef-' 
fect which the American Negro 
n 


lias upon life, thought and ac 


in the United States.’ I know of no 


in a lifetime has, un- 
it up such a national 
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K. E. Vance fought for 
tegrated schools 
implement the resolution on ir 
position, and “the committee cax 
stand in the dean’s place, tell them 
they have that power.” Then } 
added crisply: 

“And have ‘em tell him to kick 
that n----- woman out.” After he 
hung up, he turned to me, ar 
said, “It isn't enough for her th 


‘the dean admits her. .No, she hag 


to live in a dormitory, with whites; 
can you imagine?” a 
When I had. arrived at the two- 
room offices of the White Citizeng 
Councils early that morning at 605 
Plaza building, a pretty blonde 
young woman typing in the outer, 
office said Simmons was tied: up 
but I might wait. Soon he emerged 
with another man, explained he had 
an. appointment with Governor, 
Coleman at the eapitol, but would 
be back if I cared to: wait. 
_ After an hour or less he req 
turned.. My ‘interview lasted two! 
hours, including his phone calls: 
The young lady had given me twe 
issues of The Citizens. Council, 
monthly paper to read, and want 
ed my opinion, I told him. I said 
I'd told: her they were 4g little 
legalistic. and I doubted if the aver- 
age reader would read through 
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rrespondent, -returned with a vivid 
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. Belew is her story 


after she personal- 


racist “administrator” of the White Citi- 
| spoke to the citizens who showed the 
South can be broken in the schools 


. “they've had 400 n 


_ I had been to Hoxie, Ark. 
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Was Speaker of the House Wal- 
ter Sillers, who was being quoted 
as saying the various Southern 
states should have an _ identical 
resolution on interposition, one of 
their members? He said he didn't 
know; he was trom Rosedale “just 
newly organized.” -But he said if 
I would read what Sillers had ‘said 
again I'd see he meant that the 
entire South should have the same 
plan for implementing the resolu- 
tion. 

“A number have already passed 
the resolution, soit couldn't be 
the same,” he said. He liked Ala- 
bama’s; it was stronger*than Vir- 
ginia's, because “it says the Su- 
preme Court's decisions are null, 
void and of no.eflect. whatsoever.” 


All the bills: -being mtroduced 
just “nibbled atthe problem’= 
such as the bill to make common 
law marriage illegal in Mississippi, 
which he said was aimed to mb 


it harder for NAACP to bring suits 


in court for admission in schools. 


“The thing I like about inter- 
position, it gets to the root of the 
matter. Under it, heavy penalties 
can Be imposed against anyone 
obeying the Supreme Court. But 
all these resolutions won't amount 
to a hill of beans unless you have 
the will to enforce,” he said. 


It was then he first spoke of 
the Alabama University case. It 
was a perfect example of how if 
the legislature wanted to it could 
enforce its interposition resolution. 

At one point he spoke of how 
s in Louisi- 
ana State University (LSU) for sev- 
eral years. With apparent relish he 


said, “A couple of ‘em got pepper- 


ed. with buckshot -last year. » If 
they'd only had interposition then, 
all that would have been avoided.” 
He was interested in 8 if 
I asked 
Simmons, who .,succeeded Robert 
B..(“Tut")- Patterson, the Indianola 
planter in the Council, if he’d heard 
the record Patterson. sent to the 
White Citizens Council of Arkan- 
BAS. 
He told me that the Arkansas 
Citizens Council was the only one 
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“that was named Whiie Citizens 
‘Council. “Only the op 
“us that,” he waid, As for the phon- 


ition calls 


ngraph record, he'd heard it, he 
‘said, “but I couldn't understand 


it.” Were they still using it at 


" rallies? It was so indistinct, “he 
_ said, “that it’s almost useless.” 
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~ “I noticed Curt Copeland said 
} in hig ‘Arkansas Faith’—you 
. the Arkansas WCC’s publication— 


know, 


that the entire text of the speech 
| record be run a 


in. the successful injunction suit 


brought by the Hoxie school board. 


~The Southern School news said 
Copeland and ex-Sen. Jim Johnson 
played the record, saying it’ was 
a speech by an Arkansas Negro 
at a’ Mississippi NAACP meeting, 
and telling the audiérice they ob- 
tained the recording.after they con- 
ferred with Sen. Eastland and Pat- 
terson. The court found: 

_ “The purported Negro voice . . . 

prophesied that with the coming 
of integration throughout society 
Negro men would give to white 
women the sexual pleasures and 
satisfactions. they had previously 
been denied by segregation.” 

I asked Simmons: if the record 
was authentic. (A Hoxie minister 
had called it “a heax.”) Despite 
his just having said’ he couldn't 
understand it; he said he. didn’t 
know how the recording was ob- 
tained but he thought it was au- 
tentic, adding, it “sounded typical” 
of the NAACP. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — The 
eastern Arkansas. town _ of 
Hoxie has triumphed over ‘in- 
vading White Citizens Coun- 


cils' organizers, -its own so- 
called Citizens Committee who 
were never more than a handful 
of actives, and over Mississippi in- 
terference. It has shown how color 
bars in the old. South can be let 
down in the schools. 

Everything in the book was 
thrown at Hoxie. The threats of 
physical . yiolence, the demonstra- 
tions, mass meetings, inflammatory 
speeches, calls on Negroes and on 
school board members in the mid- 
dle of the night, all the terroristic 
tacties now being tried in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., were engaged in, 

“Yet when I arrived in Hoxie 
Jan. 27, the white supremacists 
were silenced by a permanent in- 
junction, Herbert’ Brewer, whose 
“Citizens Committee” called the 
first mass meeting, had gone to 
Florida. Twenty Negro pupils 
were going to school peacefully 
with some 1,000 white children in 
elementary and high schools, Only 
two Hoxie families, the Brewers 
and another, were keeping their 
children out of, school. The rest 
were all back in school, 

’ ° ° 

BEHIND Hoxie’s modern high 
school five yellow buses were 

arked, which bring children*from 
om areas into the District 46 
schools. Negro children were ‘not 
segregated on the buses, And 
none now have to carry Negro 

upils to 23 miles-distant Jones- 
ate to its all-Negro high school. 


Across: the railroad tracks, the 
dilapidated little one-room school, 
where all 14 elementary children 
now. in the integrated school would 
have gone formerly, ‘stands empty, 
its windows: broken. A temporary 
casualty of the better deal for the 
children is the loss of job for the 
schreql'’s one Negro teacher. - 


“ Joining Hoxie’s boundary is in 


Walnut Ridge, where the shopping 
district is ae than Hoxie’s, an 
the only -bank is Jocated.. Pressure 


“The old Negro school stands deserted across the tracks. . .” 


integrate next year. He said that 
unlike the Methodist minister he 
took no position from the pu)pit. 

“I think it is Scriptural,” he 
said. “What the Hoxie board did 
was according to what Jesus would 
have us do.” But he didn’t neces- 
sarily agree with the “methods 
they used.” Two families had left 
his church, including Lloyd. Gox, 
“one of our biggest contributors,” 
who had sold his home and bought 
one in Walnut Ridge. 

Acting Superintendent Bob Wil- 
liams. said, “There have not’ been 
any difficulties since Jan. 9.” 

That was the date of the per- 
manent injunction against inter- 
ference with Hoxie sehools. issued/ 
by U. S. Distriet Judge Albert L. 
Reeves in Jonesboro;Ark, A tem- 
porary injunction wags issued earli- 
er. Former State Cen. Jim John- 


son, Crossett, Ark., acting director 
of the White Citizens Councils of 
Arkansas, one of the groups en- 
joined, said he would file an ap- 
peal as attorney for Brewers Citi- 


zens Committee. 
oO «e - 


ON REV. EPPINETTE'’S sug- 
gestion I went to see the Methodist 
minister, Rev. H. Li Robison. It 
was apparent neither . minister 
knew he was — to a Daily 
Worker reporter and I had no 
opportunity to tell them later. 

Rev.: Robinson and his 88 year- 
old mother were badgered by 
knocks on the door of the parson- 
age in the middle of the night, He 
was denounced at the Sept. 17 
rally called by the White Citizens 
Jouncils in Walnut Ridge, alon 
with Gov. Oval E. Faubus an 
the Supreme Court. 
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The district - court’s findings 
said that one defendant, Attorney 
Amis D. Guthridge of Little Rock, 
leader in White America, Inc., and 
counsel to Brewer, violently ‘ac- 
cused the Methodist Church of 
“favoring the integration of ' the 
Negro ‘into the white bedroom.’” 

“The only thing I said from the 
pulpit,” said Rev. Robinson, “was, 
on the Sunday before the integrat- 
ed schools opened July I1, “To- 
morrow we integrate, and I want 


you children to treat the colored 


‘children as you would want to be 


treated if you were members of 
the minority group.’ And to the 
older members I said, ‘Regardless 
of how you feel, | want yOu to 
not discuss this in front: of the 
children, so as not to make it 
harder for them.’ 

“For. that,” he said, “I've been 
called leftist, bleeding heart. and 
do-gooder. ‘But for the board 
members it was worse. Brewer 
and his’ men called on them at 
] and 2 in the morning.” | 

° e 


I asked him about Mrs. Vance, 
the wife of K. E. Vance, school 
superintendent who had resigned 
a month earlier, because, as Coach 
i Saunches had told me, “his 
wife was driven into a nervous 
breakdown and Mrs. Vance was 
about to have one.” They had de- 
arted for a secret destination, 
Cosine their two sons to finish the 
term, | 
“Poor Mrs. Vance,” said Rev. 
Robinson... “She would be called 


‘to the door in the night, when her 


husband was away conferring on 
his business. She would answer, 
and as the intruders drove away, 
they would shout at her, “You 
n -Joving bitch, you.’ 4 


: 


- FOR 18 DAYS the integrated 
schools ‘operated wi ‘incident. 
But as the only s district- in 
the old South which at that parti- 
cular time abandoned color bars, 
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Are Also Making History 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


One of the most stimulat- 
ig examples of Negro-La- 
r unity is in evidence in 


Michigan in the working 
netlonshie between the Negro 
peoples movement for increased 
representation, jobs, civil rights 
and the one million strong la- 
bor movement. 

This Negro-Labor alliance in 
the past several years has pro- 
duced some dramatic victories 
for democracy, and is 
herr one of Bag bea. : - 
vanced programs for the decisive 
election year of 1956. 

A swift resume of the last two 


ae ake tex . 
a, around the the euuahin of 
1. r-old: Negro boy’ Emmett 


in nee 

THIS NEGRO-LABOR alli- 
ance elected in 1954 into the 
State Legislature’ seven Negroes 
and a Negro woman was elected 
to the State Senate, Cora Brown: 

A ‘Negro judge, Wade Moe 
Cree was first appointed by Gov- 
ernor G, Mennen Williams to an 
unfilled vacancy in the Circuit 
Court and then Judge McCree 
was elected to that post the next 
election. 

A smashing victory was then 
chalked up when the ric yg 
Legislature passed a State Fair 
Employment Practices Act for 
the first time in its existence, 
The act is now in effect, has a 
commission of seven people on 
it. Negro arid white and a rage 


has had submitted to ‘it, 25 


complaints, sworn to before a 
notary public. 

In Detroit's public housing 
projects, where jimcrow and. seg- 
regation existed, the Negro La- 


bor, Alliance has whipped that 


situation and Negro families are 
om Into what were formerly 
lily ‘white project. 


BUT IN the ‘factories dis- 
crimination in upgrading, hiring, 
_ promotions still is rampant and 


’ Willard Townsend, vice 


~ tiom of Negro Trade 


the report that the officials of 
the new FEPC State Commis- 
sion have scores of complaints in 
the first weeks, is evidence 
enough of what goes on with 
the auto companies. 

A gathering A evabt many oe a 
creased representation : 
bor movement saw a national 
Negro caucus that helped to get 
clonted A. Philip Randolph and 
esi- 
dents of the new merged eder- 
ation, 


That national Negro caucus 
started in Detroit, spread state- 
wide, then Mid-West and just 

the aaee meeting, Dec. 
5it was a national gathering g with 
a statement issued to the dele- 
gates of the merger meeting. 


In M 
as 


Ne 

MANT U or Michiga n Associa- 
Unionists. 
It is now a National movement, 
whose chairman is UAW Negro 
leader of Buick local 599, Flint, 
Nat Turmer. . The office of the 
- Trade Union Association 

is Igeate at 812-820 Leith St., 
Flint 5, Michigan. 

A Nationa! C onference of this 
organization will be held in 
Cleveland in early spring, the 

prnaits time to be established by 

e National Steering Committee. 

UAW top officials like Walter 


State Sen, Cera Brown, of Mich. 


Poyecany ee 


thus be the first Negro woman 
elected to Congress. She has a 
top record with labor for her 
work in. the State Senate and is 
a leader of the Negro peoples, 
movement here, She is'a Demo- 


crat, 
* « * 


AT THE end of Feb. or the 
first week in March, the UAW 


A ae * . bee bow >» 
aye’ “\ Se > ae pA ES 
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a Sk oh 


sak) ak Riek 
Diggs, Jr. oe 


trial in Sumner, Miss., courtroom 


will join with the National As- 
sociation for the. Advancement 
of Colored People in a mass 
lobby in Washington for passage 
of civil rights registration. 


This is in line with the slo- 
gan splashed across the page 
of a new pamphlet of the UAW: 
Fair Practices Department which 
declares: 

“Congress must ACT on civil 
rights.” 


It presents an eight point civil 
rights work sheet for 1956, 


Setup an effective Federal 
FEPC; Make Federal funds for 
education, housing, welfare 
available only to those ams 
and projects that will. comply 
with Constitutional bars against 
segregation and other forms. of 
discrimination; make lynching 
and other assaults by public off 
cials or private citizens, on per- 
sons or property because of race, 
color, religion or national origin, 
a Federal crime, 


Wipe out. interference with 
the right to register or vote in 
‘primary or ral Federal elec- 


tions, and al 


by white res 


torney General,’ with authority 


to Fp civil rights in all seo- 


of the country; Establish e 
on Ulyv ts to e continu- 
we Bhan cerning pee yee 
a to 
ere einn ant oes | 

a ot orms 
diserinaination in interstate travel 
aid establish majority rule. in 
the Senate and House of “et 
sentatives. 

” * o 


IN A history making move 
now Emil Mazey, UAW Seere-. 


tary Treasurer is calling for 
placing Mississippi under.a Y Fed. 
eral trusteeship until all citizens 
ee their civil rights guaran- 


And also that. VU. S, Senator 
Eastland, leader of; thé “White 
Councils” shall be unseated in 
the Senate of the United States, 
Mazey in a number of 
is pushin past ie 
goals in 

These ae actions ne 

ges emerging here , are 
ilk of the Negro-Labor alli- 
ance’s growth and development 
and lays the basis for even great- 
er victories in 1956. 
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PAUL ROBESON BACK IN 


(Continued from Page $ - S) 
in the South.” He spoke of the 
terror there and the brave -re- 
— of the Negro people to 


» A Americans must heed the 
by the NAACP, he said, 
that the White Citizens Coun- 


ween also quoted the 
NAACP’s statement 


FIGHT 


I og militancy and more res- 
ute actiin on the part of the 


entire people. Surely _ teday, 
when as.the NAACP notes, ‘the 
White Citizens Councils are de- 
nouncing all and sundry as com- 
munistic, it is time for our peo- 


mide » sie which faces 
_ i famou singer sake glow 
of the “new: spirit tn the 


tide of | 


world odaythe ra e who 
are throwing off the yoke of so- 
called ‘white supremacy’ and col- 
onial domination, and who pro- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


| Your ps Wap waa $3.500 
6 months ..... 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
1 year ......$12.000 
6 months .... 7.000 
3 months .... 4.000 
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cstrs Minit na vie 


aga neaaaeaeann, 


claimed at ica shal that all of 


earth.” 


The vast majority’ of ead 
cans are in sympathy with the 
freedom-seeking hay irations of 
the colonial said, “and 
when the Us deh S. delegation at the 
UN votes in every case on the 
side of the colonial- overlords 
these actions violate this deep- 
rooted tradition of the American 


people,” 


whic ag hse dedicated 
as ee and citizen—the fi 


ai ; 
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ion one 


while my bandsmen | 
remind me that I would .be late 
on the SD, Eee one say- 
ou always standing around 
tntoning to people singing.” 
* | 


AMERICAN music has 
enriched because a man 


W. E. B. DuBOIS 


(Continued from Page 4 aye: 


it was this man ‘the rulers of the 7 


» known rivers ancient as the werld endl elder then 
ss ‘the flow of human blood in human veins, 
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the Negro families 
in Trumbull Park 


Your —they were on 
their way to the nearby school 
where are a tiny grou 
among white children poison 
with hatred they don’t under- 
stand, growing up these last two 
and a years in a community 
wracked with orga violence. 


YOUR wife—you left her a 
virtual prisoner in the project, 
unable to set foot outside its 
three square blocks without the 
police, who are themselves sus- 


pect. 

You are looking forward to not 
much else but dread night- 
fail and the prospect of aerial 
bombs, rocks through the “win- 
dows, the foul — of ~— 
corner gangs as the squad Car 
takes you back through “enemy 
lines’ to your besieged little fam- 
ily in the government housing 
project, 

es, I can understand that 
ple must find it hard to be- 
ieve that such things are hap- 
ening in America today,” Mrs. 
Richards Levy said to us, “Per- 
haps I would have felt that wa 
myself, if I werent’ living throu 
it every day.” 

It soon will be a thousand 
days and a thousand bomb- 
wracked nights for the 27 Ne- 
gro faniilies in Trumbull Park 

omes. This week, we listened 
to their story once again, the 
horror of it heightened by their 
own restraint and modesty. 

“We stay because we have 
no other place to live,” Mrs. 
Leona Willaims told us, “and we 
don’t want to go"back to what 


we came from. 
* 


CHICAGO’s South Side ghetto 
is where these Negro families 
came from. For rents the 
were crowded there into its stif- 
ling kitchenettes, its damp base- 
ment flats, its share-toilet cubby- 
holes, the closeness cramping 
lives of children who need to 
grow. 

At one time, the family of 


re: 
public ho 
Chicago. 

It just happened to. be Trum- 
bull Park Homes. There, the 
move-in of the. first Negro fam- 
ily in July 1953 became the sig- 
nal for the outbreak of mob vio- 
lence. The bombings, arson, 
beatings, ambuscades, terrortsm 
have never stopped since, not for 
one day. 

* 


ONE RECENT night, Melvin 

Williamson, a Negro tenant, was 
coming home from work. As he 
began walking the three blocks 
fromthe busline to the project, 
a mob spotted him and 
fire with a barrage of rocks, 
Felled and bleeding, William- 
son dragged himself to a nearby 
porch to ask for help. The mob- 
sters pounced on warned 
the white family in the house 
not to help Williamson, “or we'll 
bust all your winders,” and then 
continued to beat him merci- 
lessly. . 
. Such incidents grt an of the 
Trumbull pattern. city ad- 
ministration has failed so to 
make the streets safe for the 
Negro families in the project, If 
they go to work, shopping, to 
church, it must be in @ squad 
car that shuttles regularly to a 
distant bus stop. 

Terror has driven some of the 
Negro tenants from the projects, 
but the bulk of them stay. In 
the hours we spent talking to 
- people; what comes out is 

eir sense of onsibility to 
this sector of the long front of 
struggle for democratic rights, 
a front which extends into lynch- 
ridden Mississippi and into the 
Georgia where schoo] desegrega- 
tion is being Coled. 


“IF WE don’t stay here and 
fight, we'll step into another 
Trumbull,” is way Frank 
Brown put it. These families 
see their link with the struggle 
in the South- where the issue is 
Negro rights and also much 
more, The fight to democratize 
the South is the fight against the 


anti-labor, wet a aa Reegy: ory 
conspiracy w a throt- 
ling grip not only the Con- 
gress but on the entire nation. 

Here at Trombull, this group 
of brave families is holding a 
salient that is also more 
a battle for Negro for Negro 
rights, Theirs is a fight for low- 
cost housing, fought in behalf of 
every family, Negro and white, 
that hopes someday to be free 
of the burden of a crushing rent 
for a mean little flat. 

“The real estate interests who 
have organized this violence are 
actually out to destroy this en- 
tire project and all public hous- 
ing, not only for us but for the 
white families as well,” declared 
Brown, 

He es that fact to himself 
recently b 
head of the South Im- 
ten Association, the land- 
ord group which has been open- 
ly inciting the racists atta 

“CAN'T WE have a meeting 
where we can work out some 
peaceful settlement of _ this 
thing?” Brown asked. Louis P. 
Dinnocenzo. 

“No,” came the reply, “there 


y phone-calling the 
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will be no meeting. We are 
a get rid of that project 
alto r.” 


r what will ha to 
= 400 oe families oe 
ou wil get no sym y 
from me for those ile.” Din. 
nocenzo replied, “We have been 
trying to get rid of them even 
before you moved into the proj- 
ect.” 
Brown told us that he had 
made a tape recording of that 
phone conversation. wish I 
could play it for those who still 
don’t see that this is a battle 


for housing ont" everyone.” 


TRUMBULL PARK Homes 
was built during the New Deal 
ers, when the people were able 
to win from the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration some beginning of a 
public housing program. 

In all the recent programs of 
the Eisenhower administration, 
housing was all but forgotten, as 
was civil rights. “We must 
strive,” said Eisenhowers State 
of the Union Message, “to have 
every person judged and: meas- 
ured by what he ‘is, rather than 


by his color, race or: religion.” 
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That, and the innocuous sug- 
gestion : for na ee ine 
vestigating et in South, 
was about as close as the Presi- 
dent came to acknowledging the 
nose-thumbing at the U.S. Con- 
stitution in the South, the life-. 
less body of Emmett Till, the 
daily horror of Trumbull Park 
weer re ig 

In this government housing 
project in South Chicago, we 
met <a group of children who 
need than their bravery 
to protect them. 

little lad, seven-year-old 
Taurus Anderson, has. been re- 
peatedly chased home from 
school, led and scratch- 
ed, fiightened by insults and 
threats, each time, he gives way 
to a fit of vomiting. 

Mrs. Williams told us that 


~ her nine-year-old boy heard the 


insult “n------” for the first time, 
and asked her what it meant. 

“I to explain to my -chil- 
dren why in spite of everythin 
we must stay here,” Mrs. Wi 
liams recounted, “and they hold 
back their tears and answer, 
“Yes, mommy, were going to 
stay.” 


Crystal and - Richenda vy 


(Continued from Page 2 - S) 
ning Negro rights in the VU. §. 
They wrote: “This widespread 
approval of ‘the Reds’ was not 
only associated with the fight 
of American Communists; it 
was also grounded upon admi- 
ration for the Soviet Union 
which, to thousands of Negroes, 
was the one ‘white’ nation that 
‘treated darker folks right.’” 
To amp his point, Light- 
foot spoke of the role of Com- 
munists and of Left Progressive 
tizing the plight of the 
people before worldwide 
. He cited the dy- 
Robeson and pic- 


been . tirelessly working with 
torch and sl ee in a vain ef- 
fort to sever the 
links the Communists with the 
Negro community. 

With some effect has been the 
effort of such figures as the late 
Walter White who. argued that 
“we cannot add to the burden of 
being black the burden of be- 
ing ‘Red,"” who claimed that 
the participation of the Com- 
munists in the struggle for Ne- 
gro rights would only weaken 
the struggle and invoke the 
wrath of -reaction, making it 
harder to wheedle concessions, 


“Yes, there are many in the 


Negro community who have 
good will for the Communists 


and 'ar@get hostile to our party 


cable which - 


who have been led to believe 
that we are not an asset but a 
liability.” Lightfoot lit a cigar- 
ette _ agin ne a 
on the years. of stru 

which have etched the truth 
about the Communists. deeply 
into hearts of the Negro people. 

. ow = 


“THERE was a time when 
the Communist Party was the 
major factor in generating the 
struggle for Negro rights in all 
phases of American life,.and es- 
pecially in the labor moyement,” 
said Lightfoot. ) * 

pi during = recent 
riod of repression, gains that 
have been made were not wrest- 
ed without the participation of 
the progressives and the Left. 


A Negro Communist Looks at the Future 


organization  “under- 
ground, the wave of lynchings 
4” wo 


“IN VIEW. of these events, 
one might see the future through 
negative eyes,” said Lightfoot, 
“Actually, the future is pregnant 
with possibiilties for registering 
serious advances.” 

With a few quick verbal 


strokes, he sketched the new’ 


positive elements; the growth in 
struggle-and pressure on the 


‘federal government) which -has 


even raised to a high level the 
demand for the intervention of 
federal troops in the South; the 
new awareness of the merged 


_ ized official terror 
- .pattles requiring the maximum 


“It is the objective, the crack- 
ing of the political domination 
of the Dixiecrats in the South 
and also their powerful position 
in Congress which can brin 
about most important ad- 
vance not only for the Negro 
people but for the American 


people as a whole,” 

He added, however, that the 
struggles in the South, where 
the ruling circles of the U. S&S, 
have established an anti-union, 


Jow-wage reserve, with runaway 


shops, segregation and organ- 
these will be 


strength and unity of the 
ple’s forces, | 
“The Communist et is an 
important segment of t 
: , said Lightfoot, 
I am certain that in these 
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| JANUARY 1 

1831. William Lloyd Garrison began 
tion in Boston of The Liberator, one of 
powerful Abolition organs. 

1863.. The Emancipation Proclamation went 
into effect, declaring all slaves in areas still in rebel- 
lion against the United States to be “forever free. 

JANUARY 5 

1948. Death’ of George Washington Carver, 

ovtstanding scientist, who was born in slavery. 
JANUARY 21 

1958. Claudia Jones and Pettis Perry went on 
trial with 11 other Communist Party leaders ‘in 
the second Foley Square trial under the thought- 
control Smith Act. Claudia Jones was subsequently 
deported to England; Pettis Perry is still in prison. 

JANUARY 26 

1863. Federal government authorized formation 
of regiments from among free Negroes of the North. 
First to be formed was the 54th Massachusetts. 

JANUARY 27 

1948. Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, Negro mother of 
12 children, was sentenced to die in the electric 
chair for having defended herself against the ad- 
vances of a white man, Sentence was later changed 
to life imprisonment. 

~ FEBRUARY 12 . 
‘ 4809. Birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 

Year unknown, probably about 1817, birthday 
in slavery of Frederick Douglass, foremost Negro 
leader of the Nineteenth Century. 

1909. A conference was held in New York which 


blica- 
most 


ye, 
- 


led to the ivimaiion in 1910 of the National Asso- 
ciation fer the Advancement of Colored people. - 

1956. Beginning of Negro History Week, first 
celebrated in 1926, initiated by Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son and other leaders of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 

FEBRUARY 23 

1868.. Birthday of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, great 

and militant leader of the Negro people. 
FEBRUARY 25 

1870. Hiram R. Revels, first Negro U. S. Sena- 
tor, elected from Mississippi, took. the oath of office. 

1946. Negre community of Columbia, Tenn., 

revented lynching of a Negro war veteran and 
nis mother. 
MARCH 2 

1867, Reconstruction Bill was passed over 
President Johnson's veto, inaugurating an era of 
democracy and equal rights for Negro and white 
in the South, lasting about a, decade. 

MARCH 5 : 

1770. Five Americans were killed by British 
troops in the Boston massacre. First to fall was 
Crispus Attucks, Negro seaman. : 

MARCH 6 

1857. Supreme Court announced the Dred 
Scott decision, that Negroes could not be citizens 
of the U.S. and thatCongress could not limit the 
spread of slavery. 

| MARCH 10 

1918: Death of Harriet Tubman, born in slay- 
ery, who as conductor on the. Underground Rail- 
road brought more than 300 slaves to freedom. 

MARCH 16 

1827. First issue of Freedom's Journal, first 

Negro newspaper in the U. S., was published in 


New York City. | 
| MARCH 20 


.1852,.- Uncle Tom's Cabin, Mrs.° Harriet Bea- 
eher Stowe’s anti-slavery novel, was published. A 
story of the Underground Railread, it helped arouse 
anti-slavery sentiment the world over. - 

, 1931. Nine: Negro youths were 9 near 

Scottsboro, Ala., and framed on charges of “rape,” 
Their defense, begun by the Internatienal Labor 
Defense, aroused millions the world over, resulted 
in. eventual acquittal for all nine, and established 
the right of Negrees to servé On juries, 

) ~. MARCH’ 30 = 

1870. The Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was. ratified, stating: : 

“The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of race,-calor, or 
‘previous. condition of Pas a 
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of National Association of Colored 


S. C., opening the Civil War for the perpetuation 


and extension of slavery. 
APRIL 14 | 

adherent of the , * am Wilkes Booth, 
MAY 13 


1846, declared war on Mexico in 
order to slave territory. Abraham Lincoln, 


,__S. Cor from Illinois, 
then U.S ng the war a was among 


those o 7 | 
1862. R Smalls, Negro slave of South 
Carolina, ran Confederate blockade te deliver a 
fully equipped aaah oo Union forces, 
1954.) U. S. Supreme Court, as a result of 
more than a century of struggle, handed down a 


decision outlawing segregation in the public schools. 
MAY 30 | 


1932. Communist Party nominated William Z. 
Foster and James W. Ford as Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates. Ford became the first Ne- 
gro to run for the Vice-Presidengy on an interracial 


ticket. | 
JUNE 10 
1794. Richard Allen started Bethel Church 
(African Methodist. Episcopal} in Philadelphia, be- 
ginning of —_— wD a church in the U. &. 
1822.: South Carolina began mass hanging of 
$7 slaves involved in a revolt for freedom led by 


Denmark Vesey. 
JUNE 22 


1937. Joe Louis won the world heavyweight 
chain ee defeating James. J. Braddock in eight 
rounds in Chicago. 


ULY 4 

1960. Birthday of Louis Armstrong, trumpeter 
and one of the foremost of America’s jazz musicians. 

1952. Progressive Party o its convention 
in Chicago. It nominated Vincent Hallinan for 
President and Mrs. Charlotta M. Bass, Negro editor, 
for Vice-President. | 

JULY 11 - 


1905. Meeting of militant Negro leaders, oppos- 
ing appeasement policies of Booker T. Washington, 
was held near Butfalo, N. Y. Resulting organization 
became known as the Niagara movement. 

JULY 15 

1931. Ralph Gray, Negro sharecropper and 
leader of the Share Croppers Union, was murdered 
at Camp Hill; Alabama. 

JULY 16 : 

1862.. Birthday of Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Negro 

leader who edited newspapers in Memphis and Chi- 


_ cago and initiated the anti-lynching campaign of 


the 1890's, 
JULY 17 
1862. Congress approved arming of the a 
people to take part in the Civil War. One of 
immediate results was formation of. the First .South 
Carolina Volunteers, made up. chiefly of ex-slaves, 


first Negro Civil War ae ae 


1804, Birthday al Ira Aldridge, Negro actor 
Shakespearian. roles. : 


of 


"JULY 28 


1868, Fourteenth Amendment to Constitution 


was declared ratified stating: 

“No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due 


- precess of law, nor deny to oy pees within its 


jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
JULY 29 


_ 1895. First National Conference of Colored 
Women wee Weld 35 Seven, leans, 6: Fence 
omen, oldest 
still in existence. 
Negro national anthem, Lift Every Voice. 


| AUGUST 20 
1619. First he 
coloni 


to perform foreed labor, were 
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of. the Negro people, was elected to the 


volted and sailed the 


was found four days later in a 
white- men who were tried for the 
acquitted by an all-white,-all-male jury. : 
: SEPTEMBER 1 , : 
1800. Gabriel Prosser, Negro slave in Virginia, 
led mass slave revolt. ; 
SEPTEMBER 18 
1850. Strong fugitive-slave bill was passed, 
requiring all people to become slave-catchers. Mass 
resistance began t the nation. : 
SEPTEMBER 28 : 
1785. Birthday of Negro leader, -David Walker, 
author of Walker's Appeal, 1829, a call to Negroes 


to struggle against slavery. 


1821. Birthday of William Still, Negro Aboli- 


tionist leader and leading figure on the Underground 


Railroad. 
OCTOBER 14 _. 
1949. Benjamin J. Davis, Jr. and Henry Wins- 
ton were among the 11 Commumist Party leaders 
found “guilty” of violating the Smith thought-con- 
trol act, after a seven-month trial in New York. 
1859. John B ange f llowers, - lading 
. John Brown, with 21 fo inchuidi 
five Negroes, attacked the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, 
Va., striking a major blow for freedom. 
OCTOBER 27. a 
1951. National Negro Labor Council was 
founded in Cincinnati, to unite Negro workers in 
the struggle for full economic, and social 
C I a. y- : 4 «8 | 
NOVEMBER 2 
194% Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., member 
National Committee of the Communist 


of the 
York 
was re-elected in 1945. e 


g Bs. yee 
_ 1841... Slaves on board the U. $. S. Creole re- 
to Nassau in the British 1 
oy en ee 


_ that laid: out the city of Washix 
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NOVEMBER 16,” 
1873. 8, rome of ee % bo  Negre 
composer and arranger, “Fa he Blues.” 
: NOVEMBER Bea e 
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‘East Side Joan of A 


/ 


speaks Her Own Piece 


I SPEAK MY OWN PIECE. 
By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. 
Masses & Mainstream. $1.75. 

nS ta : 

by AL RICHMOND 
BACK IN 1906 Theodore 

Dreiser described her as “An 

East Side Joan of Arc.” 

“They call her Comrade Eliza- 

- beth Flynn and she is only a girl 

just turned 16, as sweet a 16 

as ever bloomed with a sensitive, 

flower-like face,” the great nov- 
elist wrote in the Broadway 


Magazine of which he then was 
managing editor. “But she is also 
an ardent Socialist orator... .. 


It was in January last that she’ 


made her first appearance on 


the lecture platform and elec-. 


trified her audience with her 
eloquence, her youth and love- 
liness. ..." 

That image, with later varia- 
tions, is an indelible part of 
American labor's heritage; and 
the eloquent, beautiful gir] ful- 
filled her promise and became 
one of the most vibrant person- 
alities in the labor movement 
over the half century. 

Now Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
has written her own story and 
it is a highly personal narrative, 
informal and candid, brightened 
by flashes of wit, and over- 
flowing with the warmth of hu- 
manity, 

Turned 65 last August behind 
Federal prison bars for advocat- 
ing the cause she espoused as a 
girl orator on a Socialist soap 
box:a haif century ago, her life 
story is a rich pageant. 

* 


HERE ARE the great battle 
grounds of labor—Lawrence and 
Paterson, Spokane and the Me- 
saba Range, and the scenes of 
many lesser engagements of the 
class war, from a hotel workers’ 
strike in New York to a garment 
workers strike in Pennsylvania's 
hard coal region, 

Here, too, are famous com- 
batants—Eugene Debs, William 
(Big Bill) Haywood, William Z. 
Foster, Vincent St. John, Tom 
Mann, James Conolly, Jim Lar- 
kin, Mother Jones, Ella Reeve 
Bloor, Joe Hill, and many, man 
others—all observed at first hand, 
mostly in the heat of battle. 


This is an epic story of the 


@ as seen and ex- 
perienese a gallant front. line 
ighter, and as such has great 
meaning for our time when it is 
fashionable to deny the very 
existence of the class struggle 
or to dismiss it as the alien in- 
vention of sinister foreigners. 
Assaults by police and gun- 
men, arrests and frameup, black- 
lists and 
some of the elements of the Te- 
lentlesss class war witnessed and 
recorded against these, the epic 
heroism of rank and file workers, 


class stru 


rovocations-—these are. 


their setf-sacrifice and creative 
genius in the struggle. 
* 


MOST of these events trans- 
pired in the decade preceding 


,1917, and the record explodes 


the foolish myth that the Rus- 
sian Revolution was a_ foreign 
intrusion that disturbed a_ do- 
mestic tranquility based on 
sweet harmony between workers 
and bosses. 

Gurley Flynn describes the 
crucible in which she was fash- 
ioned into a Communist, and es- 
sentially it was, as it must be, 
the crucible of the U.S. class 
war. Ideas of working class 
thinkers abroad acquired mean- 
ing to the degree they explained 
or illuminated! her own rich ob- 
servation and experience. 

An autobiography is, of né- 
cessity, a personal history, but 
this one, far more than most 
embodies a generous slice of 
U.S. labor history and encom- 
passes the. most meaningful ex- 
periences of a whole generation 
of American working men and 
women. 

The*men and women of Law- 
rence and Paterson and of the 
pitched battles with gunmen: in 
the mine camps of the West are 
the fathers and mothers of. the 
generation that reached maturity 
in the great battles of the 1930s, 
and the class wisdom and cour- 
age acquired by, the first genera- 
tion was passed on to withe pos- 
sible the successes of the next. 


In that sense’ Gurley Flynn 
lays bare the roots that came to 
bloom in the massive organizing 
drives of the 1930s, and it is im- 
portant to delve back to the root 
of things to see what nourishes 
the whole. 

* 

IN SUM, therefore, we have 
here the vivid and vital story of 
one of America’s greatest living 
women, a graphic picture of the 
battles that paved the way for 


‘ELIZABETH FLYNN AND TOM: MOONEY 


the trade ‘unions of today, 


a refutation of the 
sinister myth that the U.S. Com- 
munist movement is the figment 
of some Moscow imagination, 
rather than a movement that has 
its roots deep in .American 


working class struggle and ex- 


perience. 
More than that cannot be ex- 


pected of one book, 
* 


INEVITABLY, such a book 
touches .on some historic labor 
controversies. One of these in- 
volves the sharp differences that 
developed __ between 
Flynn and Bill Haywood after 
he was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Industrial Workers of 


the World. 


It is questionable. whether the 
gives a rounded out and 
balanced éstimate of Haywood’s 
role at the time. At least it is 
gpm, to this reviewer, 


‘fully conscious that it might 


seem presumptuous for one who 
did not participate in those 
events, nor even witnesssed 
them, being totally dependent 
on_second. hand accounts gen- 
erally flavored with the bias of 
the teller. 

The present volume carries 
Gurley Flynn story up to 
1927, through the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. A second volume is 

omised dealing with “my care- 
ul examination and evaluation 
of my 21 years of previous ac- 
tivities, which led me to my 
mind_ logically and irrevocably, 
to join the Communist Party m 
1927,” and portraying her life 
as an active Communist. 

Any one who reads the first 
volume will await the second 
with the greatest anticipation, 
But before that is written, Gur- 
ley Flynn will have to be freed 
from the Federal prison where 
she is confined under the Smith 
Act. 7 


- 


_ all 
to get it out of.my mind; 
and in m i 


Gurley . 
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bad ° 


since Mr. Kaga- 


novich of 
dropped the 


so casu- 
y, I have not been able 


* 


in my minds eye, F-sit at 

the wheel of my battere2 Pontiac 
and send it hurtling through the 
long, well - lit . 
stretches of the 
great tunnel... 
By all that: is 
holy, there is a 
dream for men! | 

Historians of 
the event will 
note that it be- F 
gan on Jan, 26, Be 
1955, at the In- B= 
dian Embassy §i%: 
in Moscow, 


-where they were celebrating the 
. good 


independence of India. A go 
oceasion for man’s imagination 
to soar, for the liberation of three 
hundred. and fifty million folk 
is no small thing indeed; and 
what Mr. Kaganovich Said to a 
group of corr ents was in 
tune with the moment. “A tunnel 
from a to aoe re _ 
technica ssible, he 
them, pe mane have smiled 
just a bit as he added that such 
a project did not have to wait 
for a Communist America. “We 
can build it under the present 
circumstances. Coexistence will 
last a ‘long time.” 

May I add that I am for it. I 
take the liberty to name it “Proj- 
oF wal a hs iy the great 
it to . as great- 
est dose of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation we could 
swallow. Mind you, I know full 
well that I have practically noth- 
ing to say about such decisions, 
but sometimes, when one man 
begins to shout, others take up 
the cry. This is my shout—lets 
build a tunnel! 


I WOULD want to start with 
a great hullabaloo to celebrate 
the decision, flags.and speeches 
and vodka and good bourbon 
whiskey and all sorts of dope 
stories and experts holding that 
the whole notion was wild and 
impossible, and Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., exposing the whole business 
as a nefarious bolshevik plot to 
feed an underground right into 
our soil, Robert Moses 
screaming that the money should 
be spent to build the Second 
Avenue Subway, and New York 
Central lobbying against the 
Sante Fe for the right to run 
tracks down the hole, and the 
Sandhog Union stating its de- 
mands right at the outset—yes, 
the whole works. 


Looking for Some Good: 16mm Movies... ? 


By DAVID PLATT 


ARE YOU looking for 


good 16 mm movies? 

Suggest you try the AFL- 
CIO Department of Edvu- 
cation (1625 Eye St., NW, 
Washington, D, C, 

They have a large collection 
of good 16 mm sound’ movies 
covering a wide range of sub- 
_ jeéts which unions and commun- 


ity centers can rent for very 
little. Te pce 


It Now” in April 1954. It con- 
cludes with Murrow’s reply to 
these charges. Highlights 
Bishop Sheil’s anti- McCarthy 
meth are also shown. Rents for 
$3. 


* 
First Seize His Books: A 20- 
minute excerpt from a famous 


Hollywood movie, it shows stu- 


dents ho wing the 60th birth- 
day of a Jewish professor in Ger- 
many at the very moment the 
radio is announcing that Hitler 
has been made appointed Chan- 


lr 


* +¢ 
/ a ‘ ne , 


ute film produced by the Center 
for Mass Communication of Co- 
lumbia University Press, it deals 
with an attempt of bigo , 
The librarian quotes liberally 
from Jefferson, 
and other defenders of freedom 
to show that Americans have al- 
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ts to re-_ 
_ move books from library shelves. 


oltaire, Milton 


Mr. 
Soviet Union 


IS THIS the stuff of dreanis? 
I, for one, am sick to death of 
the dreary monotonous prophets 
of destruction. For a whole 
decade we have listened to these 
miserable creatures preaching the 
glory of mass death. Whether it 
is the nauseous whine of Gabriel 
Heatter whim 

i eratom 


United States and t 

Unien were put to. constructive 
, we should have already 

amo first rockets on the 

moon and be planning the next 

stage to Mars. . 


MANKIND is an extraordin- 
arily marvellous phenomona, and 
this is something we are begin- 
ning to realize. For all too long, 
we have been fed the depressing 
and silly nonsense fhat we are 
creatures of sin, born in sin, and 
destined to evil. Its handy 


ees for a ruling class that 
as 


nothing better than sin and 


. MOSCOW.—Wherever peo- 
ple work in the Soviet Union, 
the Roman figures XX are to 
be seen these days—an indi- 
cation that a special effort is 


being made to meet the opening) . 


of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union with new successes. 

The recent publication of the 
Draft Directives of the impending 
con for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan has enabled the Soviet pub- 
lic the better to see the Twentieth 
Congress in historical ive: 

Past congresses of the CPSU 
have always been associated with 
a special turn in the ent 
of the Soviet Union. The Four- 

teenth Congress launched a vig- 
orous struggle for the. Socialist 
industrialization of the country, the 
Fifteenth Congress called for the 
fullest development of collectivi- 
zation in- agriculture, and the one 
that followed it, in. 1980, is known 
in the annals of the Party. as “the 
congress of the sweeping  offen- 
sive of Socialism alorg the whole 
front, of the elimination of the ku- 
laks as a class, and of the¢realiza- 
tion of solid collectivization.” 

* 


THE SEVENTEENTH - Con- 
is known in hirtory as the 
Congress of Victors”—for it was 
there that ‘the Soviet leaders were 
able to announce that from an 
agrarian country the Soviet Union 
had become an industrial country, 
from an ignorant counfry a literate 
und cultured country. 


What will be the complexion of 
the Twentieth Congress? 


The answer to this question lies 
very largely in the Draft Directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. From 
this document which is being stu- 
died in detail throughout the So- 
viet Union now it is clear that 
the nation’s resources are going to 
be directed mainly to the sweep- 
ing introduction of new techniques 
in all the branches of the national 
economy. 

It has always been recognized 
that the building of a new so 
ciety demands not only the organi- 
zation of the millions put a new 
manner of economic organization. 
Lenin, as an article in Pravda 
pointed out recently, considered 
the raising of labor productivity 
_the most indispensable condition 

for the triumph of the new com- 
munist social order. 


, 


: 


| 


| 


| 


adequate. The Sixth Five-Year 


iwhen the pioneering efforts of 


a] 
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i 


i 


talist countries of. 
tern Europe ‘put together. 
are no fewer than 750 tech- 
—— 

Soviet 


<e5 


Yet such is the planned growth 
of industry and euclinaleed agricul-| 
ture that these figures are far from | 


Plan, already, with four times the 


to be training 30 times as many 
by 1960, 

In agriculture, the Twentieth 
Congress is being held at a time 


half a million volunteers have laid 
the foundations for a vast expan- 
sion of grain-growing and stock- 


F 


Just two years have passed since 
the first trainloads of young peo- 
ple set out eastward to Kazakh- 
stan and the Altai. They have been 
set the task of ploughing 13 mil- 
lions ha (about 33,000,000 acres) 
of virgin and long-fallow land. 
In January this year young en- 
voys from the virgin lands told 
a conference in the Kremlin that 
they had ploughed not 13 but; 
80 million ha (about 75,000,000 
acres) and that this* vast area, 
larger than many a Eur state, 
was ready for sowing spring. 

The existence of this new sow- 
ing area is one of the cardinal 
facts in the situation in which the 
Twentieth Congress meets. It pro- 
vides the basis for feeding and 
clothing the industrial workers who 
will be engaged in the new expan- 
sion plans. Moreover, it is a 
vital new factor in the world food 
situation. 

The successful fulfillment of the 


. 


Recognition of. this fact takes 
shape in two features of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan: in the attention 
“yet to automation ard in the 
ar-reaching plans for training en- 
gineers technicians. The So- 
viet Union led the world in the 
introduction of fully automatic 


’ 


virgin lands campaign provides the 
world with a proof that a world 
food crisis is avoidable if deter- 
mined, large-scale efforts are made. 
Every country in the world suffer-. 
ing from famine or the threat of 
famine can breathe more freely 
as the result of the carrying out 


(ree te 


I 


‘cesses ir heavy industry and 
‘the development of nuclear 
ergy for civil use, has given 
“|to a wave of temperate optimism 


has flung at the feet of the capi- 


that in a historical brief 


on the eve of the Twentieth. Con- 
gress. 
The Soviet society is aware of 
the grandeur of the challenge it 


talist world—to catch and sur- 


pass the most capitalist 
countries in per-capita output—and 
span o 
time and by peaceful economic 
competition. 

And as the boldness of the 
challenge comes home to them, 
Soviet people are rising to wel- 
come the lead that has been given 
by the Communist Party in their 
society's march towards their lofty 


objectives. 
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“To live in an age when Howard Fast lives is'a piece of good 


me me mee ee ee ee 


(address) 
Tg aE oe SS aie 
‘I pledge -.._...____________._-._.. every (week, month} 


This Week's Lifeliners: JHF, $25; SL, $2; JMC, $10; 
$10; ED, $1; B’klyn, $6; Milwaukee, $1; Phoenix, $1; 
$2; GA, $3; MS, $2; DV, $4; JL, $5; Eddie, $2; Sam, 
Sam, Bx., $5; VA, $20; Steady, $1; MP, $2; SS, $4. 
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needlessly raise costs of business 


operation.” 


To prove that it doesn't pay to 
play anti-employer “politics” the 
Chamber refers to an un-named 
company that asked assurances 
from an un-named city’s adminis 
tration of “proper law enforcemen 
in the event of illegal (1) work 
stoppages.” The town's represen- 
tatives was unable to give the as- 


* 
ANOTHER obj is “extrav- 
agant stafe or government 
spending, leading to unbearably 
high taxation,” and. “workmen 
compensation abuses” meaning, of 
course, protection of the right of 
injured workers to | 
coming to them. Sta 
er job or injury | 
are not good ground for “free 


t , 

The Chamber says a 
expected to “contribute 
share to charities,” but | 
called on to pay more than 
share of taxes. in fact, as a 
dition for staying or locating 
an area, the em must insist 
on a “prudent I" of govern- 
ment expenditures, which means 
no yielding to “welfare state” ideas’ 
usually advocated by the unions 
and liberals. 
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get government aid im the form 


| people are expected to be actively 


contracts or other consideration. 
This would be “assisting—thus re- 
warding—any area that had prov- 
ed te be unsound for business op- 
erations,” argues the Chamber. 
The Chamber also finds objec- 
tionable - = waters 
campaign ior repea e 
“right-to-work” laws for higher 
wage minimums and enforcement 
of the Walsh-Healy law because 
they are measures aiming for a less- 
limitation of industrial migration.| campaign ’ 
The Chamber wants no restric-! the most backward and 
tions on plant mobility and says fused mind. 
the only way a commiltinity can 
keep employers is by ing 
them the “sound” anti-la pro- 
business climate prescribed in its 
booklet. ps 


THE CHAMBER is not content} 
with what the hospitable commu- 
nity may do within its own limits. 
The community and its influential 
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its > 
especially aimed 
easily 
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engaged in a campaign. for big- 
business on a state and | 
national scale, because “such prob-| to beat 
lems like the equitable (1) distribu-! line, 
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“Imprisoned for Talkis 


, Not for Deeds” 
and 


Her St 


not for what they did.” . | 
to say that it has been a prin- 
American justice that a 
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For Cost of Child Care 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON _. | 


- AROUND THIS TIME of year, youre beginning to think about your income tax 
return. Take a moment off to write to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
epresentasives in Washington, in regard to two-bills which the committee has had 

ines with no action sched- —— ee a ec 
with cheese and sauce, Season These are bills to raise the 
with sat and peppers Serve at ‘ll amount deductible. fo 
working. They are HR 3763 and» 
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Make It with Macaroni 


By JO LYNNE 
(Federated Press) 


A new technique for cooking °°° Makes 6 servings. 
should be . HR 2167, introduced by Reps. 


macaroni and noodles 

good news to home cooks. The 
method is satisf for macar- 
oni products of all sizes and 
shapes except the very thick 


macaroni is dropped into 
a amount of rapid! 
boiling salted water and cook 
only two minutes. Stir constant- 
while cooking, Then turn off 
heat, coyer the-pan and let 
stand ten minutes without un- 


ae 

It will be completely cooked, 
tender but firm, and never over- 
cone. Watching the 6 stirring, 
and the nuisance of having the 
macaroni boil over are eliminat- 
ed by this method. Drain the 
macaroni and proceed for any 
desired recipe. 

Allow 3-4 cup of water and % 
teaspoon salt for each ounce of 
macaroni or noodles. Here are 
some interesting macaroni recipes 


for winter meals, 
5 


LUMBERJACK MACARONI 


8 oz. elbow macaroni 
4 tsp. salt 
‘2 to 4 tbs. worcestershire 


sauce 
8-4 cup hot melted butter 


pepper 
Cook macaroni by above me- 
thod, drain and rinse. Spread out 
large heated piatter, sprinkle 


—_ 


on 
lam 


MACARONI RING 
WITH HAM ; 


4 oz. elbow macaroni 

2 tsp. salt 

2 tbs. flour 

1% cups milk 

1 cup grated sharp cheese 

3 cups water 

2 tbs butter or margarine 

¥% tsp. salt 

2 beaten eggs 

1 tbs. chopped parsley 

Cook, drain, and rinse macar- 
oni. Make a sauce by melting but- 
ter, stirring in salt and flour, 
adding milk and cooking over low 
heat till thickened, stirring con- 


Stantly. Pour sauce into eggs, 


stir in cheese and parsley. Com- 
bine macaroni me ie sauce, pour 
into well greased 9-inch ring 
mold and set in pan of hot water. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees, 45 minutes, till firm. Un- 
mold and serve with savory ham 
sauce. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 
* 


SAVORY HAM SAUCE 


2 slices bacon cut in pieces 

2 tbs. sliced celery 

2 tbs..chop pepper 

% eup condensed tomato soup 

1% cups cubed cooked ham 

2 tbs. chopped onion 

1 ths. flour 

3-4 cup water 

Fry bacon till crisp; add ham 
and vegetables. Brown lightly. 
Stir in flour and mix well. Add 
soup and water. Cover and sim- 
mer about 15 minutes. Serve in 
center of macaroni ring. 

. 


MACARONI WITH 
CRAB MEAT 


6 oz. elbow macaroni 
1 ths. salt 
2-8 cup evaporated milk 


% a salt 

1 6% oz. can crab meat 

4% cups water 

‘1 can condensed tomato soup 

. cups gated sharp cheese 

tsp. a 

Buttered | Sicod crumbs 

Cook, drain and rinse macar- 
oni, Combine soup and milk in 
saucepan, heat thor , and 
stir in cheese, salt, paprika. 
Stir till cheese melts. Mix in crab 
meat and combine’ with -marar- 
oni. Pour into casserole, top with 
crumbs, and bake in moderate 
oven, 850 degrees, 25 minutes. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


Fine and Multer, both from New 


York, 


tions, Congress at last al- 
owed deduction for child care 


expenses, 


Well, that was an advance, 


but what a small one! The 


deduction is surroundéd.by so 
many conditions that in most 
cases it comes to nothing. It 
can't be paid to a” n who is 
n dependent of taxpayer— 
that out dependent parents, 
grandparents, and so on. My 
editor, for example has four 
pom oe Fee mother reap is 
” ependent, cares for 
them. She can't deduct for the 
expense of child care. 

Then the child or children 
have to be under. 12 years of 
age, which bars any deductions 
for the cost of supervised play in 

mnasiums, playgrounds, etc., 
or adolescents. (Legislators who 
want to throw the book at teen- 
age delinquents or their parents, 
might give that thought.) 

- ‘ 


IF A MARRIED woman ap- 
lies for the deduction, she must 


ile a joint return with her hus- 
band, and their total income 


must not exceed $4,500—which ~ 


comes to $43 a week for each of 
them if they are earning the 
same amount. And that is 
gross income, before tax deduc- 
tions. 

If the come jointly earns 
more than $4,500 a year gross, 
the amount they can deduct is 
reduced on a -dollar-for-dollar 
basis. If they earn jointly $5,100 
a year—about $49 a week gross— 
there is no deduction at all for 
child care. 

If a working parent employs 
a housekeeper or makes use of 

aid cooperative: or house- 

ing services, the money 
spent on care of is de- 


this riggin 
place is at . 


for customers and buyers. Din- 
ners at Longchamps and Lu- 
chow’s, champagne suppers—all 
these are deductible: I refuse to 
believe that these expenses are 
more important than child care. 
Now, however, there’s a ray 
of t. Congressmen Multer 
and Fine have introduced bills 
to raise the ante for child-care 
deductien to $2,500, or 50 per- 
cent of what the parent earns as 
wages, salaries, or in business. 
ou believe, as I do, that 
the right to work is the basic 
demand for the liberation of 
women, do what you can to get 
these bills passed. 


did not seriously reduce the 
chances of patients to survive 
gall bladder operations. 
In view of reports, fam- 
ilies whose older members face 
surgery need not dread the 
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‘YOUR HEALTH 


f Sa? Treating Elderly Patient 
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By Federated Presse 


One of the problems which 
most frequently confronts the 
physician in treating older peo- 
ple is whether to operate on a 
condition which, in itself, needs 

. The doctor must ask 
himself “Will the patient be 
able to stand the strains cf sur- 


ficult and involved surgery of 


the bladder, kidneys and pros-. 


tate -gland. 
The reporting doctor noted 
that the most im nt factors 


in establishing this 100 percent 


‘record were speed, close atten- 


tion to anesthesia techniques, 
medical care of the patient both 
before and after . 


“< 
» so 
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pect. Not only is it not a:-“death 
sefitence,” but it may in fact be 
a “new lease on life. 
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egro Hoop Stars 


In Great Sports Galaxy 


By ROOSEVELT WARD JR. 
WHEN JACKIE ROBINSON was signed to a Brooklyn Dodger contract in 
1946 a jimcrow era in our national pastime was brought to a none-to-soon close. The 


resulting influx of Negroes into the major and minor leagues within the past decade 


has revitalized the game and 
helped place American democ- 
racy on a sturdier footing. Dur- 
ing these years all other major 
sports have benefitted from the 
tolling of death knells for aniti- 


quated racism in sports. The in- -. 


creasingly popular hoop-sport, 
basketball has been parti l 

undergoing face lifting as result 
of this triumph of democracy in 


sports. 
* 


FOR THE BULK of basket- 
ball’s history, Negro hoop stal- 
warts, hemmed in by old man 
Jimcrow and his offspring segre- 
gation, were restricted to South- 
ern Negro Colleges and one top 

ofessional team—the wondrous 


r 
Harlem Globetrotters. The total : 


of Negro players on the great 


and not-so-great college squads 


of the nation could be counted 
in sparse numbers and not at all 
in pro and industrial leagues. 


However, just as in foot- 
ball last season, Negro stars and 
ordinary players studing the 
teams of the country this year 
comprise a record total, 

| * 


IN THE NATIONAL Basket- 


ball Association,» major. pro 
league which has caught the 
fancy of eastern fans, particularly 
in metropolitan areas, thtre are 
eleven Negro players among the 
eight teams, This is more than 
twice the performing number 
one year ago and is 100 percent 
improvement since as early as 
1950. Five of the eight pro 
teams in tha fast tough 
league pro league include Negro 
stars on their rosters. Minne- 
apolis, Boston and St. Louis are 
the exceptions. 

The Lakers started the season 
with Béb Williams, Negro Arm- 
ed Service phenom whom they 
sent down fer more seasoning in 
order to make room-for one of 
their veteran players returning 
from the Army. 

Baston, the first to break the 
jimerow barriers, traded Chuck 
Cooper, the pioneer, and saw the 


retirement of Don Barksdale, the 


great ex-USLA pivot man who 
quit to devote time to businesses 
and a career in radio out on the 


coast. 
+ 


MAURICE STOKES, Roch- 
ester, is the prize rookie of the 
current season. The big and 
preeeu 6.7, 230-pound center 

s' made a phenomenal debut 

In this first season Stokes has 
averaged 16.7 points a game and 
was second in rebounding with 
671’ -rebounds after forty-two 
games played. He was the only 
rookie chosen to play-in the an- 
wal interdivision All-Star tilt. 
In the contest his tremendous re- 
bounding, feeding and timely 
. lay were an important con- 

tribution.to the West's runaway 
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famous Harlem Globetrotters, 


Dayton in the National Invita- 
tion Tournament last year and 
was named most valuable player 
for the College All-Stars at Mad- 
ison Square Garden when he 
sparked the Collegians to one 
of their victories over-the New 
York Knickerbockers in a two- 
game seies, 


NAT “SWEETWATER” Clif- 
ton, Knickerbockers, was the 
second Negro signed in the 
NBA in 1951 following Cooper 
of Boston. The tall, 6.6, amiable 
player, known affectionately as 
“Sweets,” has been a maintay of 
the Knicks for six seasons since 
leaving the Globetrotters where 
he played two- years. 

Thé classy Sweets handles a 
basketball like a tey. He was 

in 
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1951-2 and led the Knicks in scor- 
ing during the NBC playoffs last 
season with 59 points in three 
games. 


In pre World War II days, 
Clifton was one of the greatest 
performers. ever seen in Negro 
College ball while -playing at 
Xavier University déwn in New 
Orleans, La., after starring in 
Chicago prep circles. Before 
coming tothe Knicks he sparked 


the Globetrotters to victory oveg 


the NBA champion’s, Ceorge 
Mikan-led’ Minneapolis Lakers 
in 1949 at Chicago. Benclied 
about a month with injuries this 
season, Clifton has been scoring 
at a 8,7 average. 


* 
ED FLEMING, Rochester 
has been almost as sensational 
in his debut this year as team- 
mate’ Stokes, The slefider, 6.3 
jumping-jack from Niagara Unt- 
versity surprised the NBA by 
crashing into the starting lineup 
of the rookie-packed Royals. Pos- 
sessed “with blinding speed, 
eagle-eye accuracy and amazing 
leaping ability, Fleming has 
averaged 12.5 points-per game, 
e holds all scoring records at 
ia 
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Althea Gibson, first Negro woman to play in Wimbledon 


championship tennis matches. 


a game and he has been the 
most steady performer on the 
Nats who aiter sniffing the 
heady air of champions did a 
switcheroo and are presently 
mired at the bottom of the East- 
ern Division. 

— ‘ 

WALT DUKES, Knicks, was 

the most sought college all- 
American a few seasons ago. He 
delayed two with the 
Globetrotters before joining the 
New Yorkers who picked him as 
their first draft choice upon grad- 
uation. The 7-foot strin 
center, led Seton Hall to the 
NIT title in 1953 when he scored 
72 points from a 24 point game 
average and won the most valu- 
able player award. 


Plagued with injuries at the 
start of his current’ freshman 
season, the tall giant, also a 
trackman in college, has been 
slowly rounding into shape. He 
is beginning te display the re- 
bounding talents, speed afoot 
and shooting finesse which 


DICK RICKETTS, Rochester, 
while at Duquesne was every- 
body's: ali -American last year 
and the St, Louis Hawks top 
draft choice. Acquired by Roch- 
ester in a trade, hw joins Stokes 
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Ford Local Asks Supreme Court 


Review Detroit Smith Act Cases 

_ DEARBORN, Mich.—The-General Council of Ford Local 600 

-of the United Automobile Workers, representing 57,000 members, 
week lined up with mililons of Americans disturbed by the 

threat to fundamental liberties contained in the Smith Thought 


? _ 


igh . 
y Smell Gas Escaping 
(Continued from Page 2) the aroma from the gas vote be- 

mittee. came unmistakable. subcom- 

It also forced Senator George to| mittee is the-one which by law 
ask on the Senate floor, the day|should conduct hearings into at- 
after he recessed the hearing ih-|tempted bribery, such as the Case 
definitely, that any other senator|“incident.” But from 10 a.m. on 
who had any facts relating to im-| Monday, Feb. 6, when the Senate 
cps pressure on the natural gas/met for the natural gas vote, the 

ill vote should make them public. | Senate leadership has moved heav- 

Up. until that time Senator|en and earth.to prevent the elec- 
George had been sticking close to|tions subcommittee from doing its 
the very narrow’ Senate resolution | duty, 
under which the select committee; First Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
had been set up. That resolution,|nings (D-Mo), then chairman of 
sponsored by Senators Lyndon|the committee, proposed to Johui- 
a (D-Tex) and William F.}son and Knowland that they ex- 

nowland (R-Calif), restricted the|pand their resolution to include 
inquiry to the Case situation.jany other attempts at financial 
George had interpreted the resolu-| vote-pressure in the natural gas 
tion even more narrowly than it)controversy. Both rejected his pro- 
Was written, fo prevent any in-|posal. Johnson said he would sup- 
quiry into funds which might have| port a separate resolution by Hen- 

one, not to a “personal” campaign/nings for a broader inquiry. 
ae but to any other fund con- * 


{committee consisted of Hennings 


bers, demanded that Hennings, 
quit the committee ‘since -he is 
‘going to run for reelection. Curtis 
was backed up by a majority of 
the Senate Committee on Rules, 
to which Hennings took the issue, 
and Hennings was forced out. 
Senator Albert Gore (D-Tenn) 
was named chairman of the sub- 
committee by Senator Theodore 
Green, chairman of the Senate 
Rules Committee, who said he fa-} 
vored a broad inquiry. However, 
he named Senator Mike Mansficid, 
(D-Mont) to the subcommittee to! 
replace Hennings. : 
Whether the subcommittee will 
now hold any inquiry will be de- 
termined by a vote of its members. 
Before Henriings was ousted the 


= sharpest 


has now fa 


and Gore, who had voted against 
the natural gas bill, and Curtis, 
who voted for it. Now the commit- 
tee consists of Gore, as the sole op- 
ponent of the bill, and Curtis and| 
Mansfield, who voted for it. The 
majority has been changed from, 


tsion on. Hennings has its own 


\four-man select committee—George | 


two to one against the bill, the two 
to one for the bill. | 
* 


- 


not gone above the fifty percent 
mark. 

. Bronx and Brooklyn likewise 
made little headway toward their 
targets, though Brooklyn is still well, 
up front. Queens campaigners 
alone made any substantial prog-| 


THE RULES Committee deci- | 


aroma, since two members of the 


and Cary Hayden (D-Ariz) are 


i 
’ 


cerned with the election of a sena- 


tor, ing of the subcommittee. . Senator | 


George, who had been named 


chairman of the four-man _ select: 


a 
SUSPICIOUS observerg¢ here 


see in George's propesal that other 
Senators come forward if they! Vice President Richard Nixon, put’ 


have any additional facts, an at-|a priority claim on all witnesses) 
tempt to give the select rcieitinntoad informed the chief ones that 
authority over even a broader in-|they would have to testify before) 
quiry, if there is to be one. The|his committee béfore appearing 
purpose of this would be to by-jbefore the Hennings. subcommit-| 
pass the Senate elections subcom-|tee 


—_ 


HENNINGS then called a meet- | 


committee, at a meeting called by, 


running for election this year, as is 
Hennings. The. propriety of their 
sitting on the select committee has, 
not, however, been challenged by 
Curtis or by the Rules Committee. 


Soviet Party 
(Continued from Page 4) 
the Marxist viewpoint that the 
transition from capitalism to social | 
ism is possible without violence. 
He strongly upheld the Wiew that 
there is a parliamentary road to 
the victory of the working class, 
The Soviet spokesman discussed | 
the Leninist view that there are! 
many path to socialism and said 
that many new ones are still in the 
offing. He denied that the experi- 


ress toward their goals, are| 
now pressing the Bronxites, with’ 
whom they're in friendly competi-; 
tion. : 
Worker bwadle circulation show- 
ed no increase, though Daily Work-: 
er newsstand sales did indicate a) 
slight upward trend. | 

As we wrote last week, the’ 


mittee, ) 
The Elections. subcommittee has 


been attacked from all sides since! (R-Neb), 


Freedom's Journal Footsteps 


(Continued from Page 1) 


toria Price, as charged by the 
prosecutior.” 


. 

NOBODY. who knows the 
Scottsboro case can forget the 
part of this newspaper in the 
crusade that grew until the 
were freed, Members of this statt 
went down to the trials in Ala- 

' bama and their writings were 
headlined on the front page in 
the effort to focus national atten- 
tion on the atrocity. 

And in that day many Negro 
spokesmen commented on the 
effective crusade of this news- 
paper and the groups with whom 
it was ali on case; The 
Florida Sentinel, for example 
wrote that ey “have shown a 
total disregard or color or preju- 
dica and-lack af appreciation | 
station and titles. have ac- 

black man on equal 
all 
the 
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At the meeting of the Hennings'ences of the Russian Mayxists-were 
subcommittee, Senator Car] Curtis the same or would be duplicated 
one of the three: mem- elsewhere. 


Referring to the possibility of 


J 


with Ford Frick, president of the 
National League, put the fact on 
record—for the first time--that no 
written laws banned Negro play- 
ers. It was a long, hard ‘fight 
but on April 10, 1947, Branch 
Rickey; president of the Brook- 
We Dodgers announced tersely 
that the Dodgers had purchased 
the contract of Jackie Robinson. 


THIS newspaper is among the 
very first, if it was not actually 
the first, which. has a Negro- 
white staff, and Negroes have, 
throughout most of its existence, 
been leading members of the edi- 
torial board, policy-makers, men 
and women like Abner Berry, 
Mrs. Augusta Strong, John 
Pittman, Roosevelt Ward - Jr. 
Former City Councilman Ben- 
sang . Davis was a mem- 

er of the editorial board and 
the publisher of this newspaper 
to the day that he went to prison 
wna the thought-control Smith 

ct, . 

And so, through 
staff of Negro 
ists has had, 
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to do so, as well as all Communist 
Party members. It likewise empha- - 
$i the need to reach former 
readers,and suggested every one of 
its groups draw up lists of progres- 
sives it knows in its’ community, 
shop or industry and follow them 
up. 

It suggests all Party members 
make special efforts to win new 
readers among people they knew 
in their organizations, shops or 
netsh barhidade 

New Jerseyites continued to lag 
well behind the rest of the country, 
with only a fifth of their Worker 
sub targets reached, and a quarter 
for the Daily Worker. 


Week cnding 
Jan. 22 
2795 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
he would not withhold —— 


Tmoney from a state violating a spe- 


cific decision of the highest court 
of the land is nonsense to me. 
My Ged, if he were to give funds 
to such states he would be acting, 
in complete disregard of what the 
Supreme Court says the Constitu- 
tin requires. It is true that we 
‘can't solve the whole problem 
overnight but weve got to keep 
‘our objective always in view and 


- He also rapped the President 
for lack of courage on the school 
‘issue, adding, “I don't like the 
President's position of doing 
nothing.” 


MEANY ’S statement stung Ste- 
venson hard. He wired him from: 
‘Seattle claiming Meany did not’ 


de it clear “he- took 
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segregation and that the council's 
position should not be interpreted 
as opposition to his candidacy, 
But it was clear that Stevenson 
received notice not to take labox’s 
endorsement: for granted. 


The Council adjourned without 
deciding on whether the AFL-CIO 
will endorse a candidate this year. 
The question of a special AFL- 
ClO. endorsement convention after 
the parties nomimate, was lelt.to 
the next council meeting in Wash- 
ington on June 5. 

meantime, the council 
gave the ight to its Commit- 
tee on Political Education for fund 
raising and registration and educa- 
tion campaign to prepare the trade 
unionists and their families to. be 
an active force in the political cam- 
paign. 
‘ . “ ; 

AFTER HEARING a report of 
John Livingston, AFL-CIO organi- 
zation director, on izing tar- 
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South Bend Tribune of Feb. 5. In 
“view of your articles about Louis 
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Describes Speed-Up 
At South Bend Shop | 
SOUTH BEND, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 
Enclosed clipping from _ the 


Horvath when he as. président of 
Studebaker, Local 5, put over the 
wage cut and speedup contract, 
you might find it interesting. 

The story says: 

“Louis Horvath, 328 W. Angela 
Blvd., former president of Stude- 
baker Local 5, UAW, is now em- 
ployed by the city in the water de- 


its Noy. 1 issue, 1955, an article 
entitled: “Beware The New So- 
viet Smile.” The substance of the 
aiticle was that the United States 
should be wary of any of the So- 
viet Union's overtures of friend- 
ship and should continue to stock- 
‘pile armaments. The author of 


partment. He collects bottles of the article wrote with a great deal 


water from pumping stations and 
delivers them to the laboratory of 
the South Bend Medical Founda- 
tion, Inc., for daily analysis. _ 
“Formerly listed as an assembly 
line worker in the Studebaker- 


of omniscience on this matter to 
the shallow thinker. I replied to 
the article in this fashion: 

“It was my premise that Russia 
had been our. best and greatest 


Parkard South Bend plant, Hor-' 
vath’s policies while president of; 
the union came under the fire of 
William Ogden, who succeeded him 
as president. Horvath is reported 
to have told friends he took the city 
job at much less pay because he 
was under too much strain in the 
factory.” 

In discussion that I have had 
with Studebaker workers, the 
“strain” is becoming great on all 
those responsible for the wage cuts 
and speedup at Studebaker. The 
workers are just now learning to 
struggle against these “sell-out ar- 
tists’ such as Horvath. 

Action is being taken by some 
of the more militant workers to 


ally in World War Il. That re- 
gardless of what we may think of 
her political ideology, by bearing 
the brunt of the onslaught of 
Hitler’s barbaric hordes, she saved 
the lives of unnumbered thousands 
of United States’ soldiers. 

“But further, I maintain that 
instead of speculating as to the 
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be interested. 
—J.T. 


sincerity of Russia’s desire for 
peace, we should give her an op-' 
portunity to demonstrate this fact, 
Certainly it would be the better 
part of statesmanship on the part 
of the United States to explore all, 


stem the tide of in Daily 
stoppages and slow-downs are tak-' 
ing place all over the plant. An or-| 
ganized struggle is developing) 
against speedup. In view of the 
coming layoff in auto, speedup is 
ecoming the main question in the 
minds of the Studebaker workers. 

It is their belief that William Og- 
den, the present president of Lo- 
cal 5, should spark a plant-wide 
struggle against speedup, although 
up to the present time Ogden has 
taken the position that the union 
should go through the bargaining 


procedure. 


potential areas of co-operation 
with Russia. ‘If Russia is as weak 
as some of our spokesmen main-| 
tain, we have nothing to fear. If 


she is as strong and dangerous 
as others maintain, then there is 
all the more reason for us to work 
out peaceful methods for co-exist- 
ence, rather than the two nations 
entering into a competitive arma-' 
ments race. | 

“The desire of the people. 
throughout the world today is for 
peace. The governments must re- 


| 


It is the belief of more and more | 


workers that pressure from the rank| Periénce I have never seen na- 


and file alone, will move the union 
leaders, local and national, to a 
united struggle against speedup. 


flect this basic desire. In my ex- 


tions stockpile armaments, which 
they didn't intend to shoot at 
someone, soonef or later on some 
pretext or other. 


Fraternally yours, 
“STUDEBAKER WORKER.” | 


—— -— 


In Memory. of 


Our Comrade 


ELSIE SMITH. 
Died... February, 1949 


COMMUNIST PARTY OF MARYLAND 
—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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from a group of 
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Terrorists. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


sota's Iron Range, he says. And 
he is used to the public's com- 


about. Mont- 


plaints. 
- But the protests 


| gomery cant’ be brushed off. The|f 
callers will not be individual bus|j 


your readers | 


Creetings 
From Machinists 


in N. ¥, C. 
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THE WORKER - | 


NEW YORK STATE 
COMMNIST PARTY 
101 West 16th Street 

New York Cy 
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A Group of 


Electrical Workers in Chicago, Ml. 


greet the 


Negro Peoples’ Struggles 
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_  Literatare for 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT RUSSIA, by Claude Lightfoot_§ .05 


AMERICA’S RACIST LAWS, by Herbert Aptheker._.... 


BEHIND THE LYNCHING OF EMMETT LOUIS TILL, 
be Levis B,. Derwhees. .....00iess0sinaain came 


MARXISM AND NECRO LIBERATION, by Cus Hall_... 
THE NEGRO IN HOLLYWOOD, by V. J. Jerome ....... 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMERICA HISTORY, 


10 


05 
10 


by William Z. Foster _..........______ Silk aesciaeies® 


NEGRO HISTORY: ITS LESSONS FOR OUR TIME, 


by Herbert Aptheker (im work) ......_.._- a=earwe wine: 


NEGRO LIBERATION, by Harry Haywood __..~. 

NEGRO REPRESENTATION: A STEP TOWARDS NEGRO 
FREEDOM, by Pettis Perry H-- -Hsteer-aag 

THE PATH OF NEGRO LIBERATION, 


-- = eww ee 


by Benjamin J. Davis __.___....-.-.---.- ostiaemnnals 4 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS SEGREGATED SCHOOLS, 
by Donen A. WRRGNOR .2- = 4 seinen eens 
RECONSTRUCTION: THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY, 
by James S. Allen (new ed.) _..-.~_--~-. --------- 
WOMEN ACAINST SLAVERY, by Samuel Sillen __....-. 


ri 


Send for Free Check List With Scores of Other Ttitles 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND LITERATURE CENTERS 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y¥. 3 


GREETINCS— 


from Freedom of Press Comm., 
‘Southwest Area, Chicago. 
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organization of the unorganized | 


For the 
—A Group of Auto Workers, . 


Chicago, I 


CREETINGS— 


“Communist Party of Wisconsin” 


Box 1088, 


Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


— 
—— 
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from a group of friends 
of the 9th C. D., Chicago 
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1 Year ...... $3.500 
6 months .... 2,000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
1 year _._..-$12.000 


6 months -... 7.000 
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For full equality for the 


Group of Packinghouse workers, 


THE AFL-CIO executive council, x 


* ten 
aie Se "ty ‘ 
- 


. hearing evidence ‘of strikebreaking schaaca ‘tergem’ the 
Eisenhower administration and the Westinghouse ee 


‘tion, called on all its 140-odd in- 
ternationals to give substantial fin- 
ancial support for the 55,000 strik- 
ing workers now in the fifth month’ 
Re their walkout. 
James Carey, tof the 
International Union t Electrical 
of the two striking 
at Miami that 


ating 

handed the corporation an $8 mil- 
lion military contract last month 
and has been encouraging a back- 
to-work movement. 


To dash hopes for a settlement 
on the basis of a formula that 
would have sét the crucial time- 
study issue aside. until after re- 
sumption of work, the company at} v 
the last-minute tossed in a new 
monkey wrench—a refusal to take! in 
back 100 active strikers discharged 


for allegedly taking part. in “vio-' 


lence.” 

The corporation -said it will not 
cooperate with fact-finding pro- 
cedure initiated by Governor 


THE GOVERNMENT, sought 
to give’ the impression that it is 
| much concerned with the 

e. Its mediator was continually 

the picture since a week before 
the strike began Oct. 17. But 
Carey now sees the tactic as only 
a “smokescreen” to conceal strike-’ 
—s policy. 


government's conciliator | 


withdrew last week wher it ) 
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d). The UE quoted a West- 
a as on at 


of the productivity clause." 
The company’s offer is an an- 
nual three percent raise fer each of | M 
“five years of a contract. The 


; 


inted out 
viously in- | 
tends to use the ah for speed- | 
up and job elimination to make 


d the new cost “and undoubted- 
a great deal more.” 


Labor in N ew , York | 


By Herbert Signer 


Steel Unien 


Upstate 


Political Action Prive 


A 10-DAY SWING through 
some of the major upstate indus- 
trial centers for The Worker's 
82nd Anniversary circulation 
drive, showed limited but definite 
signs of the fresh. spirit begin- 
ning to take hold in labors’ ranks 


dence to a greater or less degree 
everywhere. Red-baiting has re- 
ceded substantially, especially 
where workers are engaged in 
struggle and where greater unity 
and solidarity ie the watchword, 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
UNION, representing some 40, - 
000 workers in Western New 
York, has called a highly signi- 
ficant legislative conference, to 
be held. Sunday, Feb. 26, The 
union is the largest and most 
important in the area. The con- 
‘ference will be the first major 
political action by any section of 
the powerful laber movement 
locally in 1956, and will no 
doubt serve to. stimulate further 
moves in other waeins 

LABOR I8 INVOLVED ia 


major —- now taking place 


under sharp attack from a right- 
wing group ousted two years 

. In Syracise, the CIO Coun- 

‘a the Democratic 

ip, but here’ la- 


ing collusion between the Dem- 
ocratic leadership and the Re- 
publican party.” Tt indicated 
there is a “grass roots’ demand 
in labor’s ranks for a change in 
Democratic leadership and pro- 
gram which could get results in 
the long-time GGOP-dominated 
area. 
* 

A MAJOR TARGET for labor 
upstate is expected to be the 
42nd Congressional District, 
which takes in..parts of Buffalo, 
Lackawanna and other heavily 
unionized - areas. Republican 
John R. Pillion won last time 
with 57 percent of the vote, and 
‘a united labor campaign is seen 
as a major objective in 1956 to 
oust -Pillian and elect a pro- 
et Congressman, On the 42 

there are’ powerful steel, 
p rcedhe auto and other unions; 
with ‘a considerable proportion 
of ‘the voting 


in Buffalo, James Mc 

litical —. director, na 

strong riage or campaigns 

8 labor in neavey unionized 
industrial 


and some other Republicans 
are revealing an unprecédent- 
a4 sensitivity to labor's 

This deyelepment will no deubt 
- give a fresh flavor to this year s 
election struggles upstate and 
serve to emphasize the need for 
independent political action by 
the AFL-CIO. 

* , 

SEVERAL HUNDRED 

THOUSAND workers upstate 
are in line for the 
drives of AFL-CIO. 
the New York State labor meve- 
ment is powerful, with: sonie 2.- 
@00,000 union members, there 
are important open shop indus- 
tries still left, as well as count- 
less small non-union sliops. 
_ Majer . unorganized _ plants 
plants since the dynamic 1930s 
are Eastman Kodak in Rochest- ‘| 
er and Endicott johnson in 
Binghamton, Kodak, with some 
30,000 unorganized optical 
workers, has long. been un-. | 
suceessful target of union drives. 
So has Endicott Johnson, with 
20,000 shoe workers. 

Unionists. upstate see a state 
AFL-CIO :mass organizing drive. 
in these two major open shop 
plants, with a real mobilization 
of labor's resources and a drive 
comparable to those in’ steel and 
electrical during the 1930s, as 

a maj x. for the coming 


mer r movements m 
New York- State. 


Organizing drives now ieeide 
way or Officially announced s0 
far include: Teamsters Union 
at Montgomery Ward . in the 
“Capitol ‘District; Retail, Whole- 
sale &' D€pt. Stere Union in 
‘Reme; Teamsters, Butchers, Ho- 
tel & Restaurant, and ‘Retail 


Be 


Junior Town. : 


‘Camera Three (2) 11:30. $ 


Major Parties ( 


(4) 12:30. Very Good Program 
or Youngsters 


The Arts Around Us (9) 1. Role} : 
Ben 


of the” Artist in Society. 


Shahn, painter, Mark Van Do-}! 


ren, eee 
Movie: Rocket Ship X—M eg 
1:30. Better than average 
Championship Bowling (4) 2 
Mayor's Conference (2) 2:30 
‘Movie: Italian musical. Arias from: 


Great Operas (18) 2:30 = j 
| College rage reay a ae vs. 


Michigan State (2) 3 

Pro Basketball — Fort Wayne vs. 
Syracuse {4) 3 
Million Dollar Movie: The Great’ 


Gilbert. & Sullivan (9) 4:30,) 


7:30 and 10 p.m. 
Horse Racing (4) 5 


Hans Christian Andersen's The| 


Nightingale (11) 5 : 


Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 f 


se. 

Princeton * 56—education (4) Pe- 
etry: 1919 to 1929 

Dance Studio—Michael (13) 6. Re- 
turns to TV 

Lucille Ball show (2) 6:30 

Big Surprise—Quiz (4) .7:30 

The- Lone Ranger—l hour special 
show {7) 7:30 : 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8. New time! 


spot for this show 
teat Goma? V (4) 8 
mo—V arie 
Stage Show—The lth (2) 8:30 
Academy Award Nominations (4) 9 


nohg 


ee a oe ¥S. Prin-| 


— (11) 9 
Your vit Parade (4) "10:30 
Movie: Magic Town—jJames 
art, Jane Wyman (7) 11:15 
‘TV 
‘Sunday, Feb. 19 


Joe Bostic’s Negro Cospel Train} 


(13) 9 a.m. : 
‘Charity Bailey's Sing A Song—kids| 
(4) ‘sce, = 


a Ballet— Maria Tallehiel & 


Nicholas Ma 
strates how a let is created. 


The ballet is Swan Lake. 


Let’s Take A Tiip (2) Noon. For} 


Young People—good 


}Mr. Wizard — Adventure—Science} Re 


\GE Theatre—Jack Benny in The 
Honest Man (2) 9 


; Letters From My Windmill, Paris 


en Fantasia (revival), Trans- 
lux Normandie 
| Umberto D (Italian) Thalia 


; Terider Trap, 68th St. Playhouse 
Stew ‘The Lark, 


THEATER 


Dietician desperate f for 
work. Call ST §-1041 anytime. 
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by michael singer——— 


Legislators Hit Racist 
Authorities in Alabama 


ALBANY. 


FIVE. RESOLUTIONS | de- 
neuncing the white supremacy 
violence against the right of a 
Négro studeént to attend the Uni- 
versity of Alabama have already 
been introduced in the State 
Legislature. Observers — here 
cant remember when so many 
legislators jumped -so fast _be- 
hind a crucial civil rights: issue 
—and the answer doesnt lie én- 
tirely in the fact that this is an 
election year. 


True, . politicians are seeking 
to capture the voters’ imagina- 
tions as champions of democra- 
cy and the Bill of Rights. But 
there have been other years 
and other issues, Similar in aw 
amentals to the Alabama riots 
against’ Miss Authorine Juanita 
Lucy who was barred from en- 
tering classes last Feb: 3- after 
a District Court of Appeals two 
days earlier had upheld her 
right to do so. 

This is. legislative. phenom- 
enon of first - rate importance. 
The proposals by Sen. Walter 
E. Cooke and Sen. Joseph Zar- 
etzki, by Assemblywoman Mrs. 
Bessie A. Buchanan, by Assem- 
blymen Bertram L. Baker and 
Frank Samansky, all tackle the 
problem at. the roots. _ They 
memorialize the Congress to 
“rise to its responsibilities” in 
upholding the desegregation de- 
cision of .the Supreme Court; 
they demand the Attorney Gen- 
eral “use the powers of his of- 
fice in seeing that Negro citizens 
are given-equal. protection with- 
in. the law”; they ifisist on Fed- 
eral assurances to provide Miss 
Lucy with “fullest protection” 
to attend the University; they 
charge “anarchy” and “deeds of 
terror and violence”’ to white 
supremacy mdbs; they accuse 
law. enforcement authorities of 
“abject capitulation” to Dixie- 
crat “mob violence”; they call 
on the New York State congres- 
sional bloc to “devote them- 
selves” to see that the High 
Court decision is enforced and 
they resolye that the Govern- 
ment “punish. the instigators 
and participants’ in the Ala- 
bama travesty of law and order. 

, * 

THE ZARETSKI - Buchanan 
bill is the first in state history 
to seek-a formula which would 


prevailing in 


declare “non grata” any diploma 
or degree from a jimcrow insti- 
tution in New York State. 
+ J 
These are hard-hitting legisla- 
tive objectives, different in tone 
and perspectives than the. usual! 


acknowledgement of democratic 
thought uttered in the Assembly 
and Senate. None of the res- 
olutions. and bills resort to the 
sickening obeisances in the past 
when with one word the legisla- 
tors would attack white. suprem- 
acy and bigotry and in another 
kowtow to McCarthyite pres- 
sures by charging ° “Communists” 
with “taking advantage” or even 
“instigating such violence or 
that’ the Soviet Union will use 
the incident for “propaganda.” 
This was the line taken in the 
past ow such issues; toddy it is 
absent, 

There are basic lessons to be 
drawn from such a _ develop- 
ment. Even Gov. Harriman, 
whose Soviet-phobia is more 
violent than any. other. Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant, did 
not indulge in such fantasies 
when he forthrightly blasted the 
Alabama desecration of the Bill 
of Rights. 


THERE IS an_ atmosphere 
the legislature, 
stemming directly from the “aa 
ple and the communities, 

tressed by the influence of the 
CIO-AFL, conditioned by polit- | 
ical realities throughout © the 
state, that make’ it difficult to 
resort to the old-fashioned shib- 
boleths ¢ ad ng oratories. 
Today + th sides of the legisla- 
tive aisle seek to outdo each 
other as “liberals” and “progres: 


sives.” Today, . Republicans ‘and 


Democrats vie for “humanizing” 
tax amendments. Today, Repub- 
licans claim the mantle of the 
“peace party and. hail Eisen- 
hower for removing the “awful 
horror and tension of atomic 


“war”. while Democrats fuss and 


fume over their inability to 
change’ Harriman's anti-Geneva 


tune. Today, both parties. cor com- 
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: aes cs Crenshaw, 42- 


“certain death.” 


jlet me know it. Life became un- 


llet aur friends or enemies say that 


| Southern delegates to the Demo- 


tax, housing, ci 


“a Sathana ot ah oil a ae hae te ay en a ett lt > He 


ae 


See: Si ie ~ 


ar-old fugitive from 
evel racist wed ig aotee 
won the aid of the powerful 
New York City CIO Council 
in his fight against extradition. 

The CIO body, representing) 
500,009 unionists, appealed to) 
Gov. Harriman to refuse to sénd 
Crenshaw -back to an Alabama 
road gang where he would face 
Crenshaw . had 
served 24 years of a-life sentence 
because “he acted. in ‘defense of 
his nine-year-old brother who. was 
the victim of a white: gre? 
ty.” 

Crenshaw, who was soled va 
the FBI and is now in City Prison 
at 129 White-St. awaiting the out- 
come of a court appeal, this week 
appealed for help in a letter to 
the Amsterdam News. 


“My « trial was a faree,” Cren- 
shaw wrote. “At the time, I was 
18-years-old with no formal edu- 
cation at-all. I could: not read or 
write.- I did not understand the 
trial ‘proceedings; and I could not 
know how ineffectual a. defense: 
my court-appointed attorney. was 
putting up. 


CRENSHAW described the 
trial and then said, “I. could. go 
on, but I am sufe _you are aware 
of, the white Alabamans’ Justice 
for Negroes,” . 


He described-the brutal treat- 
ment from guards over the years. 


‘But recently, to add te all 
this, two of the ‘murdéred’ man’s 
nephews were appointed to be my 
jailers. They hated me, and they 


bearable. To save my life, I ran. 
I had to run. I came North seek- 
ing help. Perhaps I may be able 
to have a new trial, but for now, 
I am desperately trying to avoid 
extradition.” 

Gov. © Hartiman has 
signed the extradition papers for- 
warded: by Alabama authorities, 


The CIO Council ‘spokesmen, 
president Michael Quill and secre- 


already 


ee 2 a ial ae 
ko} ey rk >! 


tary Morris Iushewitz, told Harti- 
man that refusal to send Cren- 
shaw back te Alabama “will mean 
more than all the pious campaign, 
speeches that are being made from 


the Atlantic te the Pacific, Never 


Crenshaw’s death warrant was| 
signed by the Governor of the 
State of New York because it 
might serve to corral votes ‘of 


cratic. Party convention next Aug: 
ust,” 


pete for labor apap and 
their mimeograph machines 
whirr. with » azzling rapidity 
pouring out meé ums on 
social welfare, housing aid and 
public needs. p 


Does it always result in posi- 
tive achievements? Of course 
not. This is 1956 and the people 
will yote next November. the 
fact remains, however, that the | 
politicians-are scared of ¢ a reac- 


“ 


tionary label. 2 
This is the venys ing current : 


in the legislature. If the 
and their organizations take full | 
héed of this development and 
step up their fight for school, 
ts aswel s0- 


best 


cial needs, the 1 
ehhh, Big 8 
since 1942. when 


|. over for 1 ag nd pen | 


eo. 


SS OR REBT ner nh tdi i. ot hk ee — 
' 


Northern Weshsetant have called . 


on. President Eisenhower to state 
publicly that he will not grant 
Federal funds to’any school sys- 
tem which has made no effort to 


begin the ay ph of jimcrow 


are Thomas (O), Charles 
A. Boyle (Ii), Frank M..Clark 
(Pa.), James M. . (Pa.), 
Edith Greene (Ore.), 
worth (Mich.), Henry S. Seuss 
~? and. ge M. Rhodes 


— schools. 


Rep, Adam Powell, sponsor of 


an anti-bias amendment to the 
school aid bill, said he would 
withdraw hig amendment, if the 
President would give such an 
assurance. “ 


THE UNIVERSITY of  Ala- 


bama will continue to bar Au- 
therine Lucy; its first Negro stu- 
dent, from the. campus, it be- 
came evident, as the school an- 
nounced: that the order opening 
the school to Negroes will .be 


pealed to.the Supreme Court. 
The appeal will be from a Jan. 


$0 decision of the U. 8. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans - 
- that Negroes could be exclided. 


on racia unds. Meanwhile, 
Miss yet is asked the Federal 
Court in Birmingham to readmit 
her to the campus. ‘The case will 
be heard Feb. 29, 


* 


THE TUSCALOOSA’ News 
reported that a group of faculty 
members and students were cir- 

culating petitions asking . that 
Autherine Lucy. be readmitted 


- immediately. 


A GRAND Jary, has: been ask- 
ed to determine whether the 
Montgomery, Ala. three month 
old bus boycott by Negroes is 
illegal. The Eugene Carter told 
the grand jury, which includes 
one Negro, that “a person's busi- 
ness is property and if lawfully 
conducted is entitled to protec- 
tion.” If the boycott is found 
illegal the leaden may be jailed 
up to six ‘months wu § fined. 


* 


THE UNIVERSITY of Missis- 
sippi lost the five main scheduled 

akers for its annual Religious 

phasis Week when all with- 
drew because Rev. Alvin Ker- 
shaw of Oxford, Ohio was drop- 
ped from the program. Mr. Ker- 
shaw a white cleric, is a member 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, and recently was heard 
as a winner of a national TV 
quiz show, had praised ome 
musicians. He refused to p 
to University officials that ce 


would. have nothing to say on 


segregation. 


AN INTERRACIAL gather- 
ing, the annual cofiference of the 


A bama Council on Human Re-. 
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‘Battle bess from First Capital of Confederacy 


‘We Demand the Digni 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.—Along an invisible battle fhe: running through this former Con- 


federate capital there proceeds a war of 00.00 On one-side is dug in roughly one-half of the 


population, estimated variounly at 42 | to e Negroes who” are determined to be men and 


Soviet CP 


Backs Appeal 
- For U.S. Treaty 


inside 


—See Page 4 


SPECIAL NEGRO 
FREEDOM FEATURES 


Virginia Gardner 
Talks with Miss. 


Racist Leader 

—See Page 8 - $ 
‘Northern Tycoons 
Own Montgomery 


Bus Company 
« See Page 3 


Negroes Make 
History in 
Music, Theatre 

~—See Page 3 - S 
Negro Hoop Stars 
Shine in Great 


Sports Galaxy . 
~See Page 12 


Labor Advances 


Negro-White Unity 
—See Pages 2 - S and 6 - $ 


Trumbull Park, 


Shame of Chicago 
—See Page 7 - S 


Famous Dates in 
Negro History 


_~See Page & - S 


women—citizens of a democratic 
America. On the other side stand 
the minions of white supremacy, 
led by the White Citizens Coun- 
cils, political descendants of the 
“restored” Confederates who @s- 
tablished “white rule” over Ala- 
bama in 1900, (“Established” 
cannot connote the blood, terror 
and murder which accompanied 
the process through which the 
“souther.. way of life” was “re- 
stored.” ) 

The present ‘battle was joined 
here on Dec. 5, 1955, the 55th 
year of “white rule,” after seven 
separate. arrests of Negro wo- 
men and. children and the fatal 
shooting of a Negro man on city: 
buses for not- giving up seats to 
white ‘passengers. When the 
seventh woman, Mrs. Rosa Parks, 
a 42-year-old seamstress, was ar- 
rested and fined last December, 
the Montgomery Negro commun- 
ity cried out as one man: 
“Enough!” Less than 20 Negroes 
have boarded a city bus since 


then. 
a 


FOR MORE than 10 weeks 
now the Montgomery City Lines, 
a subsidiary the National City 
Lines of Chicago, has been run- 
ning at half-strength, with fares 
raised from 10 to 15 cents, los- 


ing an estimated. $3,000 daily. . 


ite officials, businéssmen and 
‘Agine essere have no way of 
cnowing what the war is all 
about, having no line of com- 
munications with the Negro com- 
munity and never having had to 
face the truculent brutality of 
a bus driver-cop. They cannot 
understand why Negroes are 
standing fast in their demands 
for (1) courteous treatment, (2) 
a first come; first served, seat- 
ing plan, and (3) the hirin * 
Negro drivers for the pr 

inantly Negro routes. 


. 


When Negroes asked the Ci ity. 
Commissioners (all of them mem- 
bers of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils) for the franchise for a Ne- 
ee jitney service, Mayor 

A. Gayle answered them: 

“We stand firm in our posi- 
tion that the white. people of 
Montgomery are not going to be 
coerced by the threats and de- 


Rev. King and his wife ex- 
amine Wamage from bomb 
planted by racists. The young 
pastor is a leader in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott movement. 


mands of the Negroes now or 
any other time.” 
That was on Jan. 25. On Jen. 
80 a bomb exploded against the 
rch of Rev, Martin Luther 
ngs home. Rev. King is the 
teat and spokesman for’ the 
boycott movement. And two days 
later another bomb was thrown 
at the home of J, N. Nixon, 4 
former state president of the 
"NAACP. 
* 


COOL heads of Nese leaders 
kept the fight within the bounds 
of law and order following the 
bombings. But the Negroes upp- 
ed the aes. me in ely to 
Mayor avis, call te the white 


(Con on Page 35) 


What to Do 
About Eastland 


hower and pth General 
Brownell that they act te en- 
force. civil rights in the - South. 

® Pass legislation in Congress 
to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Negroes and their full 
rights as citizens. 

Also: 

® Support the mass Ibbby for 
Civil Rights in Washington, 
March 4, 5, 6. 

* Support the campaign for 
economic assistance to the vic- 
ne of the Eastland. CUnapWORY: 
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To YouWho Are 
New Readers | 


FOR MANY of you, this will 
be your first copy of The Work- 
er. If you will read it through, . 
however, we think it will tell 
you a great deal about the . 


the. people who produce 
the | 


; 
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A glance back shcaagh time, 
as we can do in the. 


of memorable articles, “The Black States was obliged to rule simi- 


Ten Million,” which proopsed so- 
Saleas that bend x teed ie the 


American press. of the 20s. 


s 
a 


By JOSEPH NORTH © 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, 
the first Negro newspaper 
in the United States. ap- They included the abolition of 
"peared. in. New York, March 10, the restrictions “u 
"Lloyd Gare snout th “the. 2 a eck bel 
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. By ALAN MAX 
IN THE NAME of inner-party peace, Adlai Stevenson has presented | his party with 


a erisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrival in California ona 1a 
the pressure has been ——s on Stevenson to ime: down’ from whe ns ) 


to grips with the civil rights issue. 


The pressure came from the Ne- 
gro people and fram the rank and 
‘file and many top Democrats in 
the California organization. It 
came too from the entry of Senator 
Estes Kefauver into the race with 
a position always. a few notches 
—but not many—shead of Steven- 
son's. Finally, the pressure came 
from the grim fact that the Dixie- 
crat imsurrection has been steadily 
increasmg in ferocity, with. the 
Eastiand gang taking the imitiative 
in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, 
reversing at the University of Ala- 
bama an integration pattern /previ- 
ously won at most Southem uni- 
versities. 
*« 

ON FEB. 2, at a Democratic 
dinner in New York City, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman warned that 
the civil rights issues “stands out 
like a beason light, but a beacon | 
light whieh ‘some Democrats would';},¢ Eisenhower Administration 
prefer not to see. _.|which has permitted the terror to 
_ “The civil right issue is a thorny 99 on and federal laws violated 
one, It would be easier for our, ‘without the Justice Department so 
party if it could be laid aside.) mych as lifting a finger. 

But those who advocate a poticy | ® What kind of issue SHOULD 
of silence on this issue, who ‘urge be discussed in an election cam- 
that it be deferred or passed over, > \paign if not a pro-fascist and racist 
da not in my judgment, under- conspiracy against the U.S, Consti- 
stand the facts of real or of politi- | tion? Evidently Stevenson has 
cal life. lin mind that a campaign should 

Ten days later—on Lincoln's skirt all real issues and should cen- 
Birthday no less! — Stevenson,iter around such items as disimity 
pressed once again to take a clear-|in the opposing party and similar 
cut stand, attempted to do ex- sulefects suitable for banquet ban- 
actly what Lehman warned against. ‘ter, 

He urged that civil rights be re- ® Why did Stevenson propose 
moved as an issue from the Presi- |, remove the issue from the cam- 
dential campaign. He could think | naign after earlier having made 
of no greater disservice to the ie = issue? Because the earlier 
country, said the leading Demo-|attempt—in which he called for 
cratic. contender, than to “exploit “gradualism”—was rejected by the 
for political ends the tensions that | Negro people’ and others who 
‘have followed in the. wake of the | point out that the speed of inte- 
Supreme Court decision” outlaw- | gration is not the issue_at all since’ 
‘ing segregation in public schools.|the insurrectionaries’ ‘position is 

Questions which Stevenson did | “Never”! With his earlier position 
not attempt to answer: |rejected, ‘Stevenson hopes for bet- 

© Who put the issue into the ier luck with no position.at all. 
campaign jin the first place? .Ob-| ¢ Js it possible to bar civil 
VOUS anSwer: the Djxiecrat terror- rights as an issue from the cam- 
ists. paign? Civil rights will reman in 

® Who would like to see the this campagn—and in every future 
issue barred from the campaign? }campaign—until civil rights are 
Obvious answer: the Dixieérat ter- fully won. . Then, and only then, 
rorists so. that they can proceed the issue’ will elimjnate itself. Be-| 
unnoticed with their terror. Also sides. Stevenson’ s proposal gave 


STEVENSON 


tour, 


Ne eed en ooaaiog 


proud of, - 
to remove the issue frorn the cam- 
_paign has itself become an issue 


in the mp. 


- STEVENSON ‘ seems to be liv- 
ing in® the . The campaign of 
1952 alrea belongs to the dis- 
tant past. since moves ahead 


so rapidly. In that ae eae Ste- 
0 comtortably side- 


Stevenson's eagerness | 


the. civil rights issue with hardly 


a challenge from any quarter. This 
year every attempt to evade, re- 
quires an explanation which 
aroyses protests and brings forth 
new sa still more unsatisfactory 
explanations. 

His words sound “particularly 
hollow by contrast with the hard- 
hitting position for federal action 
taken last week by Gov. Averell 
Harriman: of New York—who" is 
lagging so badly in the race that 
he evidently figures that nothing 
ventured nothing 
hopes the labor and iberal move- 
ment in his home state will for- 
get his extraditing Negro fugitives 
back to Rapthare chan-gangs. 


THE “PARTY UNITY” on which 
Stevenson evidently counts for the 
nomination, runs directly counter 
to the genuine unity areund a 
Democratic Party candidate which 
is needed for a victory over the 
Cadillac Cabinet. Appropriately, 
i Stevenson's closest. supporters— 
within: the party itself and among 
such unions as. the United Auto 
Workers—are pressing him to stop 

pussy-footing. The realization is 
at spreading that the issues 
are what will determine the out- 
come in November. Those who 
want the Cadillac Cabinet ousted 
are inning to see that to side- 
step ‘major issues—of -which 
civil rights is the most outstanding 
—can mean to sidestep victory it- 
self. To™ replace the Esenhower 
Administration is not enough. It 
needs to be replaced 
better, the chances “aré it may not 


be replaced at all. 


a | 
Ss. 


THE WEEK | L-ABOP AFFAIRS 


i 
' © Would Repeal T-H @ath 
© Canadian Auto Strike Ends 


SENATOR Pat . McNamara 
(D-Mich) has introduced a ‘bill 
in the Senate calling for the re- 
Cant of not gee of ‘Taft- 

artley w. requires union 
‘officials to sign non-Communist 
affidavits. - McNamara ‘said. the 
affidavit requirement was. inef- 
fective iid > served no other pur- 

pose than to. make. “second class 
éitizens” of labor leaders; 
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‘Bh mplppe ghee # - > San ou 


board of the Amal 
Clothing Workers has decided 


to ask for :a general wage in- | Stes 


crease .and welfare improve- 
ments in clothing, shirts, cotton 
Sermon ane eer Hees, 


Barn Chemical and Atomic 
on criticized a six 
= “olf er from companies as 
Fm far short of the workers’ 
noes ~getitgntial” wage 


ed 


andi lo 


‘come : 


ee ee ee ee a 
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Republican Party 
and the White Citizens Council which ‘he 


today.” 


MIAMI BEACH—The a cau of - AFL- 


CIO concluded its 10-day 


merger—with a call for a thay sal of * 


increases and an economic-legis 
lative program designed to 


cousumer power and the 


pee 
economy. 


The program consisted of rec- 
ommendations in a report on the 


economic. situation oved ‘ed 
the council. It week tacanin 

is in for a “leveling” of homies 
this. year. Among the legislative 
Objectives during this session of 
Congress is tax revision to, favor 
low and middle-income families 


through higher exemption and 
wer rates on the first tax brack- 


ets, while continuing present rates 
on corporation profits for “at least 
another year.” 

The Council will also press for 
$1.25 wage minimum and n- 
sion of the law to include 


smaller farmers and encourage 


greater consumptien of farm prod- 
uets and relaxation ef the “hard- 


money and tight credit policy.” 
* 


THE COUNCIL also acted on! 
other key isues, notably on the 


civil-rights as it relates to the pres- 
idential campaign, the Alabama 
events and the litl-debated 
school-construction issue; plans for 
an organizing drive; the 1956 po- 
litical campaign and on _ steps 
against some racketeering elements 
in the labor movement. | 

action of 


The most 


the Council, indicating anether ad- 


vance by united laber on the anti- 
discrimination front, was to call 


upon the President to inform Con-| 


that-no funds 
for school construc- 


gress and the 
will be gr 


tion’ to any ‘state that defies the}; 


Supreme Court's desegregation de- 

cision, | " 
“The council holds that. the law 

requires the President to take such 

action—that funds for 

schools woukl be i 

therefore the Powell 

to the pending school construction — 


meeting here—the first since the 


substantial” wage 


cepting this 
portanee of ow stand: is that it 


united labor and the Negro peo- 
ple on the desegregation issue and 
conditions scheol construction up- 


was 


highlighted at the conclu- 
the council meeting w 


> tj 


Meany sharply _ criticized Adlai 


Stevenson for “running away” 


from the sc 


semen or Fog 15) 


so a ae 


—— —— 


Lobbyists’ cima = ea 


~~ —, el i eo 


ON JAN, 28, 1847, in Marshall, 
-Mich., Adam Crosswhite fired @ 
“shot heard ‘round the. world,” 
and set off a series of develop-| 
ments destined to be of utmost 
significance in the fight to end 
slavery. 

At 4 a.m on that historic day, 
Crosswhite fired a _ signal shot 
which rallied hundreds of Marshall 
men, white and black to save the 
ier e slave's family from being 

ped back into Kentucky 
slavery. 

The whole story was told with 
detailed documentation and _per- 
spective by Judge John C. Patter- 
son in 1909, and it can be found 
in the 1912 volume of the Mich- 
igen Pioneer and Historical Collec- 

a. & a few hours with it at 
the Public Library, if you can. 

The events in Marshall took 
place at a time when slavery 
existed in 15 states, and was rec- 
ognized by the Federal constitu- 
‘tion. The Federal government was 
in the hands of the slave power, 
and the Mexican war was being 
waged to extend slave territory. 
Michigan Senator Lewis Cass, a 
former Jacksonian, was seeking the| 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
‘tion on the basis of appeasing the 
slave states. 


of. escaped slaves into the sanc- 
tuary of Canada. 

About 40 Negro le were) 
then living in’ Marshall, among 
them. The Crosswhites were con- 
sidered good citizens. They were 
buying their own home. Their in-} 
fant had been born in Marshall. 

For several days the commu- 
nitys suspicions had been aroused 
by the presence of a snooping Ken- 


tuekian Francis Troutman, who’ 


had be Tay posing as an abolitionist. 
And so when Troutman, accom- 
panied by four heavily armed men 


arrived to batter down the Cross-| 


mage tg ig dawn on 
that y g, response 
to Crosswhite's warning shot was 
instantaneous, 


A Negro auctioneer- bell-ringer: 


vere-style, and by the time the’ 
siave-hunters party had broken 
open the door and seized the four 
terrified childrerr who. had been: 
born into slavery, an angry crowd 


had gathered. 

Overwhelmed by superior mem- 
bers, the slave-catchers turned 
from force to argument. Troutman 
cited the constitution and the fugi 
tive slave law of 1787, and 
manded the “right” to return the 
parents and ‘the four other chil- 
dren’ to their Kentucky owner, 
while leaving the Michigan-born 
infant in Marshall, torn from its 
mother’s breast. 

The demonstrators were on the 
Street until noon, jeering 


tained that—law or no law—these 
people woul] not be surrendered.) 
In a later affidavit, destined to be 
read in the Kentucky legislature 
and in the U, S. Congress itself, 
Troutman complained that “the in- 
fluential men in the mob” stated 


similar cases.” Troutman asked the 
leaders of this demonstration for’ 


‘their names and “was told to write! 


them in capital letters and bear 
them back to Kentucky, the land 
of slavery, as evidence of their de- 
termination to persist. . 


That afternoon the local Justice 


galloped through town Paul Re-| 


of from 200 to 300 Marshall men} 


| stntes—massed.a: Pesstnel: Livers 


that “although the law was inj 
favor, yet publie sentiment nrust} 
‘supersede the law in this and in| frée 


jof the Peace Fea pat 
and his cohorts of down 
'the Croswhite’s door, bran- 
dishing a lethal weapon, The me 
were fined. 


white family, accompanied by a 
white friend, took a train and ar- 
rived safely in Canada, 


Judge Patterson put it—returmed 
to Kentucky, where a hero's wel-|— 
come awaited them, Their “ordeal” 
became the basis of violent .pro- 

slavery pamphlets and pos Hw 
throughout South, and the citi- 
zens ~ Marshall were denounced; * 
as “abolitionists, traitors and Bar-|p 


Ju: the habeditina! tap stad 


The “baffled slave hunters”—as | 


| 


jury. The defendants now eight in| 
at the 


number, were found guilty 
second trial @nd_ fined _ heavily. 


They were required to pay the 
ves abl fan stance fr te Se 
fendants. 


ice” of the six Cross 


us steep court tests. This judg- 


barbarians,” 

As instructed by the Kentucky 
legislature, Sen, ~ Sanu Clay used} 
.|the Marshall events as his chief 
talking point to push through the 
notorious Fugitive Slave Act of} 
1850 requiring eacli citizen of the| 


U. S. to aid in the capture of eés- 


caped slaves, 
Michigan — like other northern 


Law on Feb. 13, 1855 in order to 
circumvent the federal law. This 
required the prosecuting attorney) 
to serve as defense attorney for the 
fugitives; gave such fugitives the 
right to trial by jury, habeas cor- 
pus and appeal; ited the use — 
of any jail or prison in the state for! 
the detention of fugitives; required 
the evidence of two witnesses as a 
the fact of servitude and. provided 
heavy penalties for the seizure of 


persons. 
The Kentucky: legislature appro- 
priated a large sume to prosécute; — 
the Marshall citizens whose names 
‘Troutman had reported, and 12 of 
them—eight white and four Negro 
—were brought to trial in Federal 


ane 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS FRONT | 


Meany Asks Montgomery Probe | 


a 


bus lines, and added: 


“The AFL-CIO is glad to learn that -you 


George Meany, in his wire to President Eisenhower protest- 
ing mob Tule at Alabama’ University,’ also called the President's 
attention to the ar against Rev. M. L. King 
Nixen, leaders of the Montgomery Negro boycott of the jimcrow 


and Edward 


have ordered the 


Department of Justice to investigate the ‘defiance’ of law at, the 
University of Alabama. We urge you to direct that: the investiga- 
tion be broadened to include the violence at Montgomery. It is 
a disgrace to the good name of our country and our democracy 
when local authorities permit lawless interference with civil rights. 


Alabama ClO, AFL Join Parley on Terror 


Car] Griffin, 
Labor, James Bati 
dustrial Union Council, took part 


resident of the AFL's Alabama Federation of 
, executive secrotary of the CIO 


ma In- 


in a conference of 200 Negro and 


white leaders at Montgomery, Ala., on ways to end. racist sas rule 


in the state. 


Powell hei eat Anti-Bias Riders 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 


vaste “ly has threatened to 


introduce amemiments to farm ai. bills barring payments to 


- The first trial ended with ; a hung 


growers of cotton, sugar, peanuts and tobacco unless Seuthern 
states end their blitz on the Supreme Court desegregation ruling. 


‘Whats Happened to Ea 


LANSING.—Governor CG. Men-| 
men Williams én a series of recent 
speeches is asking the question, 


af Independence, our war ter! 


eee 
It was because they believed in 


“what now has happened to our|them, that the Poles, Pulaski and 


professed belief in the equality of 
all men?” 

He said it is because the nation 
has believed in the words, “all men 
are endowed .by their creator with 
certain eaalicidble rights’ that 
Crispus Attucks, a Negro sailor laid 
down his life, one of the first to 


die in events leading to our War: 


| Kosciusko. «the F rencitfnan, 


La- 
fayette, the German, Von Steuben, 
freely risked their all to help our 
young colonies fight the good 
fight. 

It was because he believed in 
them that Haym Salomon, a ee: 
spent his own fortune and all of 


his energy provisioning and re- 


Moderation on Civil 


DETROIT. - Michigan's Negro 
Congressman, Charles C. Diggs, 
Jr., is changing that “too wane 
‘ean aspirants are paraly 

moderation” in their. sta 

civil | 

ace et nee 

t presi- 
_ dential aspirants who talk one way 
| von in. and a different) 
— in ‘North on: civil 
mie ‘paid tribyte recently to Gov- 
a Wil 


them 1,000 listeners 


by Diggs 


men accused of ye remig Emmett 
Till, 14- year-old Negro oan Chi- 


ca 

He is saying that a continuing 
on| spirit to work for ,desegr ow 
against di ination would - 
an end to the type of justice 
livered in the “Cotton Curtain” 
Till case. 

The Congressman has announc- 
ed that he intends to epen an of- 
fice in Mississippi in order that 


facts on. diserimination and what 
there will have a central 


t. 


Mississippi 
sation to 


equipping Washitgtons ragged! 
and dispairing army, the Governor 


of Michigan said. 

The Governor states, “Oh, the 
Statute of Liberty still stands in 
the harbor of the Great Eastern 
gateway to this land of ours and 
on its base is still inscribed the in- 


io unseat the six 
tthe recent "UAW. 


eae 


spiring words of Emma Lazarus. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your 


‘storied pomp! Give me your tired, | 


your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe » free, the 
wretched ‘refuse of your teeming 
shore. Send these, .the homeless, 
tempest-tost to me. I lift my Jamp, 
beside the golden door.” 


shape Michigan at every stage 


ity?’ Negro people's Role | 
In Michigan State 


FLINT. —Negro people helped, 
of ing Michigan, Photographs of early 


Negroes \did their share in : build- 


state history. The facts contradict| lumbering crews ofteh show that 
the opinion that all Negroes are the work force was interracial. In 


recent arrivals in the state. Negro: 
people lived in this area that isnow, 
in Michigan during the period of 
French rule-long before the U. S 
was born. 

* The first Negro to gain prom- 
‘inence in Michigan was Chiet 
Cocodsh a man ‘who had cast his 
lot in with the Indians who lived 
‘near the junction of the Grand and 
| Maple Rivers. He rose to be the 
war chief of the tribe that adopted 


{him and he was successful in keep- 


He said, “but when the home- 
less and tempest tost look now to 


plated with, tarnished brass.” , 
And,.“they find the fearful ones 


Carran-Walter Act.” 


the golden door, they find it ist Bee 


ing all invaders out of the area. 
a Bart 2 in the period 
gan reached statehood 


ie a "Ne o methodist layman 
{whose work among the Indians 
was so effective that he was or- 


have erected stich forbidding in- 'dained a minister and designated 


struments. of inequality as the, Mc- 


‘as the Methodist missionary to the 
{Huron Indians, then living south 


rrof Detroit. 

|. Followin 

sis i Erie Cana, 
= {settlers came into the state. 


large 
iree a 


doon wes a N 
-| James Sisco 


Montross, a town 15 miles north- 
west of Flint, the first business- 
by the name ot 
opened a saw- 
mill in 1849. 


The first <nterracial school of 
higher learning was Raisin Insti- 
tute founded by Quakers along the 
Raisin River in Lenawee County. 
| The teacher training institute pro- 
duced many Negro gradyates and 
the 1840's and 1850's. 


But the oustanding feature of 


the early Michigan Negroes wis — 
itheir patriotism and their devotion 


041 w 
23 percen 


END TO COLLEGE MOB RULE 


CHICAGO.—Ralph Helstein; president of the 150,000-member 
United Packinghouse Workers of ‘America AFL-CIO,’ this week 
wired his organization's sharp pute to Gov. James B. Folsom of 
Alabama over the suspension of Miss Autherine Lucy, target of anti- 
Negro ridting at the State University in Tuscaloosa. 

Helstein wired both Folsom.and University president Dr. O. C. 
C armichael that f tilure to enforce Miss we hes s right.to admission at 


the university was an “abdication to mob rule 
Helstein urged that “instigators of violence be prosecuted” .and 


that both Folsom and Carmichael use their powers of office to guaran- 


tee Miss Lucy her constitutional rights. 
“Failure to enforce the laws is an invitation to violence by those 


‘vacist elements who profit by perpetuating injustice and terror,” the 
union leader said. . 


U. of C. Student Body Raps 
Mob Violence in Alabama 


CHICAGO.—A sharp condemnation of the mob violence at the 
University of Alabama aimed at barring a Negro student was sound- 
ed hére this week by the student government body at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 
The U. of C. students sent messages both to the southern uni- 


lvisional chairmen. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN soon: th iol of natin lh ati 
DETROIT. — Grass roots poli-|in the precinct registered, 

rene organization -in 2,000 pre- 

the Greater Detroit Area! another designated. fellow worker 
was sna otichaod last weekend by the and both of them are to get to 
CIO-PAC. know the entire its vot- 
Six rallies of election workers; ers, the isuues grass roots sen- 
were held in six Congressional Dis- | timent. 

tricts with almost 2,000 CIO mem-} The UAW will follow this Mad 
bers present. in hundreds ‘of other 
Naver in the history of political|al ret in the Uni States, 
action by labor here has such a in this way to be the hub 
thorough job of getting down to Rocce which many other mem- 
the grass roots been initiated; In/bers of labor can be oe for 
each 10 precincts a division was/political. action. 

set up with a divisional chaifman} Already special issues of the 
elected. Each Congressional Dis-|“United Auto Worker,” © official 
trict Committee is made up of di-| newspaper, has been circulated in 
Most districts'14 areas in the country, 
have about 300 precincts. 

A CIO-PAC worker is to be 
known as such in the precincts, 
land it was clearly’ stated that he 
‘is not any district delegate of the} with a legislative program 
Democratic Party. The job of the special program -on civil rights. 
CIO-PAC worker will be to: mo-) All precinct workers ‘are urged to 
bilize all CIO members and start organize distribution of this liter- 


a 


ing meetings similar to those held 
in Detroit last - weekend; 


These meetings are equip 
= 


g the’ 
voting records of soloys ‘and *call-| 


Each precinct worker will have} 


So 


| 


up by. what. is claimed to 


be a number. of UAW. members 
who designate themselves as “Pi- 
oneers for Kefauver.” 


So far the UAW has made no™ 


public announcements of its poli- 


cy on Democratic presidential 
candidates. 


Woman Becomes Moe ot 
Pittsburgh City Council 


PITTSBURGH. — For the first, Works Department. 
time in this city’s history there is| Mrs. D'Ascenzo was assigned by 
a woman member of the City Coun-| the Council to chairmanship of the 
cil. Committee on Parks, Recreation 
Mrs. Irma D’Ascenzo, 50-year! and Libraries. 
old secretary and chief examiner of} The Order of Italian Sons and 
the Pittsburgh Civil Service Com-| Daughters ‘of America—of which 
mission, resigned that. job in order} Mis. D’Ascenzo is a mem ber— 
- — gra —- by}celebrated her designation to the 
Coun splice route Councl_post by a partyin be 
honor at the William Penn Hotel. 


mon Pleas judge last’ fall. Her 
The Councilwoman . declared! 


versity and also to the Negro co-ed, Autherine Lucy, commending 
Seg tor her courage, 


husband is construction gu or 
of the Allegheny: County Public | over Radio Station KDKA-TV that 
her selection was “an honor for all 


Delaware Valley, U S.A. 


Steel Industry: Boom, Prosperity, 
Profits, Cut-throat Competition: 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON the building of the -giant Fairless 
PHY ADELPHIA | Works of U. S. Steel at Morrisville 


AM AMMOTH public relations and the pe we that other steel 
campaign is under way aimed at 
convincing millions of workers who 
also are, voters—that the Eisen- 
hower regime is responsible for the 

revailing economic condition, 
fiai iled by the press agents as 
begs 


modernizing steel facilities in the 
area, 
Republic Steel is known to be 
seeking a site for a new plant in 
South Jersey. National Steel al- 
ce has ‘athe up a. tract in 
that ‘area for Same. purposes. 
The yearly business surveys ‘in Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., —_ 
the Philadelphia ia Inquirer and Bul-|},ought’ out the big Roebli 
lotin have raved about 1955 as the) i441) pear Trenton, is expanding 
Best Year Yet,” “unprecedented, facilities, - Similar - modernization) 
etc. s are under way at Alan| 


_ 
little Many 

peep wig Sng ceed pert in Steelton and Bethlehem, 
some economic improvement since 

the .downturm im 1958-54, al- 


this propaganda is making 2 
hase 'g kens in Coatesville and Bethelehem 


steel cor- 


Officials of the bi 
porations oe that t 


siitesiaiediake | 
ed. giewth i demand 


neal What they don’t. say: 


they are in the midst of a cut-| | 
throat race for markets that ae Vj 


ell ss-on «| THE ecioneamant FACTS is 


this “prosperity” is 
~oangens ene rmanelaling, 


‘as life are that vast areas of the wi 


inns ny tho : 


Br ting tough times al ‘aed . 


| Bik: eee Sa Bee ee 
ve ne “a 


mo 


; r ~ mii “eae at - ¥ 1) 


firms are planning on building or; 


program: 
There is considerable evidence | Wood Steel in Conshohocken, Lu-|. 


y are stow} 


: 


a 


Pragcw. raga — — 
she wor o eve 
to make them ants ae 
and happy. Women should,” she 
said, “be active in — and in 
government these clays.” 

Mrs. D'Ascenzo is the only wom- 
an city council member in the state 
now. Mrs. Constance Dallas, the 


first woman ever elected to the 
Philadelphia City Council, lost re- 


election by a narrow margin in! 


and you wind up with a first-class 
last fall's voting. » 


exisis for the most. productive and 
technically ady industrial es- 


Farmer 
On Soviet Trip 


LANSING. — A farmer who had 
travelled through 10,000 miles of 
the Soviet Union told .an audi- 
ence of Michigan farmers here that 
the Soviet people were genuinely 
friendly. 

Ferris Owen of Newark, O., vice 
president of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
rome. said anything that can a 

one to implement. friendly 
tions should be done. 

“Any opportunity we have to 
exchange scientists, en 
farmers, or students should b 

ed,” he declared. 

a said Beast’ Wo ‘igh 
ternal dissension and that the 
farmers he saw were motivated by 
a desire to improve the develop- 
tent of their agriculture. 

He illustrated his friendly talk 
on his visit last yearwith the 
American farm ‘delegation with 
about 100 colored slides of various 
phases of life in the Soviet Union. 

Some months ago a.meeting like 
this one. at the Michigan State 
University went on record propos- 
ing sale of -surplus farm products 


to Socialist nations.” 


——— 


alias bs te wh seen by| Deine enlarged so that in time it 
the steel industry as dn area close 
to potential markets and sources 
ot rdw materials in South America 
and Canada. Aided by generous 
tax rebates from the Cadillac Cab-}. 
inet and its friends in Congress, it 
ralso is seen as a good place to 
wire| build new plants which will put 
wi men for to 

lants which have been modern- 
ei: at dard Baiada i ot ied, the companies have taken 
ibook f ities isn’t confined to th of patient eae 


companys. Gary Indiana, 


Gary Works’ 18,000 men. 


where hock heoakine ak 
already are a common occurrence. 


on - li eager od 


a x i,  e 


ghana 


iad De 


_— is ps 


will produce more steel than the/sen 
plant! and safety. 


with fewer than HALF. of the| This is a 
It is also. no secret that as facil- into 


new) machi that pre- 
an obvious thadat: to health 


mea Ses 
CARTOES 


eneral picture of the 
steel union enters 
with 
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inside THE WORKER Battle Report from First Capital of Confederacy 
Backs peal By ABNER W. BERRY 7 
> For U.S. Treaty 


—See Page 4 
SPECIAL NEGRO 
FREEDOM FEATURES 


women—citizens of a democratic 
America. On the other side stand 
the minions: of white supremacy, 
led by the White Citizens Coun- 
cils, political descendants of the 
“restored” Confederates who es- 
tablished “white rule” over: Ala- 
bama_ in 1900. (“Established” 
cannot connote the blood, terror 
and murder which accompanied 
the process through which. the 
“southert. way of life® was “re- 


SRS wey Bm 
What to De . 
About Eastland. 
Conspiracy 
* Kick Eastland out of the 
U.S. Senate because of his vio- 
lation of his oath to defend and 
uphold the U.S. Constitution. 
® Demand of President Eisen- 
hower and Attorney. General 
Brownell that they act to en- 
force civil rights in the South. 
® Pass legislation in Congress 
to protect the lives and prop- 
of “Negroes and their full 
ri as citizens. 


Also: . 
© Su the mass lobby for 
Washington, 


Civil Rights in 
® Support the campaign for 


March 4, 5, 6. 

economic assistance to the vic- 
tims of the Eastland Comeparecy. - 

planted by : racists, The young 


— — 
pastor is a leader in the Mont- To You Who Are 
gomery Bus Boycott movement. < 
. New Readers 


Virginia Gardner 
Talks with Miss. 


Racist Leader stored.”) 


= fecdaken ais The present battle was joined 
here on Dec. 5, 1955, the 55th 


Northern Tycoons year of “white: rilé,” after seven 
separate artests of Negro’ wo- 
Own Montgomery 


men and children and the fatal 
Bus Com pany shooting of a Negro man on city 
—See Page 3 


buses for not giving: up seats to 
white passengers.. When the 
BSE, seventh woman, Mrs. Rosa Parks, ()y o 
a 42-year-old seanistress, was ar- Se) oa 
Negroes Make rested and finéd last December, * aM? ta) Ys 
History in ‘ Se Re eek. , | iia 


the Montgomery Negro commun- 
Music, Theatre , 


ity cried out..as one man: - @ we thes . Se ¥ ag x i » 
“Enough!” Less'than 20 Negroes @ge yoo rae as ah 

~—See Page 3 - $ 

. then. 


have boarded a city bus since 
Negro Hoop Stars 
Shine in Great 


Sg al Py 
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Rev. King and his. wile-ex- 
amine damage - from bomb 


® 


FOR MORE than 10 weeks 
now the Montgomery City Lines, 


Sports Galaxy 
—See Page 12 


Labor Advances 


.Negro-White Unity 
—See Pages 2-S and 6-S§ 


. Trumbull Park, 
Shame of Chicago 
—See Page 7 - § 


Famous Dates in 
Negro History . 


—See Page 8 - Ss 


a subsidiary of the National City 
Lines of Chicago, has been run- 
ning at half-strength, with fares 
raised. from 10 to 15. cents, ‘los- 
ing an. estimated $3,000 daily. 


‘White officials, businessmen and 


‘btn menegeer have no way of 
resetgs 3 what the war is all 
about, having no line of com- 


mitinications with the Negro com- . 


munity and never having had to 
face the truculent brutality of 
a bus driver-cop. They cannot 
understand why. Negroes are 
standing fast in their demands 
for {1) courteous treatment, (2) 
a first come, first served, seat- 


ing plan, and. (8) .the hiring of. 
Negro. drivers for. the p 


om- 
inantly Negro routes. 


oad 


When Negroes asked the City 
Commissioners (all of them mem- 
bers of the White’Citizens Coun- 
cils) for the franchise for a Ne- 
ee jithey service, Mayor 

'. A. Gayle answered them: 

“We stand firm in our posi- 


tion that tle white people of 


Montgomery are not going to. be 
coerced by the threats and de- 


mands of the Negroes now or 
any other time.” 

* That was on Jan. 25. On Jan. 
30 a bomb exploded against the 

rch. of Rev. Martin . Luther 
King's ‘home. Rev. King is the 
leader and spokesman for the 
boycott movement. And two days 
later another bomb was thrown 
at the hame of J. N. Nixon, a 
former state president of the 
NAACP. 7 


COOL heads of Negro leaders 
kept the fight within the bounds 
of law and. order following the 
bombings. But the Negroes upp- 
ed the stakes, and in answer to 
Mayor Gayles’ call to the white 

(Conti on Page 5) 
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ent: USA 


aE pamela articles: "the Wack 
Ten Million,” which proopsed so- 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, 


the first Negro newspaper - 


in the. United States ap- 


: 


lutions that blazed a trail in the 


s of ‘Free 


States‘ was‘ obliged to rule simi- 
larly, |e Lag y al ag 


| * ne | 
THIS editor of The Worker 


fought for “the equal right to 
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FOR MANY of you; this will 
be your first copy of-The Work- 
er. If you will read it through, 
however, we think it will teil 
you: a great deal about. the 
paper, the people who produce 
it, and the ideals which inspire 
them. Since this i 
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By ALAN. MAX. 


IN THE NAME of inner-party peace, Kalai Stevenson has ceatatell his 


party with 


a crisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrival in California on a ps Dos 


the 
to grips with the civil rights issue. 


_ Fhe pressure came from the Ne- 
gro people and from the rank and 
file and many top Democrats in 
the California organization. It 3 
came too from the entry of Senator . 
Estes Kefauver into the race with 
a position always a few notches 
—but not many—ahead of Steven- 
sons.. Finally, the pressure came 
from the grim fact. that the Dixie- 
crat insurrection has been steadily 
increasing in ferocity, with. the 
East!and gang, taking the initiative 


AS 


WN 


\.. rights record. as something to be} = 


AFL-CIO Calls for 1956 Round 


has been increasing ‘on. tenant ia oe a ae 


ghe Republicans just the ‘miening| 
er Er somal ae ‘Demo. 
PY ees acc 4 

of being afraid of ‘the: issue 
“Ory ed Stevenson's retreat to 
picture the Administration's ~ civil 


‘proud of. Stevenson's eagerness 
‘to remove the’ isstie-from the cam- 


eRe has itself become. an issue 


ae the campaigns 
+4 * 
“stevenson som w te Of Wage Increases, Tax Cuts. 


ing in “the 


MIAMI BEACH—The executive. council of the AFL- 


CIO concluded its.10-day meeting lere—the first since the 
merger—with a call for a 1956 round of “substantial wage 


“1952 spends Bh ce gg ta. the cg 
‘tant past. since life moves. ahead 
so rapidly: In that campaign, Ste- 


in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, 
reversing at the University of Ala- 
bama an integration pattern previ- 


ously won at most ‘Southern uni- 
versities. 
* 

ON FEB. 2, at a Democratic 
dinner in New York City,- Senator 
Herbert, H. Lehman warned that 
the civil rights issues “stands out 
like a beason light, but a beacon 
light which some Democrats would |; ¢ Eisenhower Administration 
prefer. not, to sée. iwhich has permitted the terror to 

“The civil right issue is a thorny'59 on and federal laws violated 
one. It would be easier for our without the Justice Department so 
party if it could be laid aside. | much as lifting a finger. 

But those who advocate a poh ® What kind of issue SHOULD 
of silence on this issue, who urge },, discussed in an election cam- 
that it be deferred or passed over, paign if not a pro-fascist and racist 
do not in my judgment, under- conspiracy against the U.S. Consti- 
stand the facts of real or of politi-'+tign? Evidently Stevenson has 
eal life. in mind that a campaign should 

Ten“ days later—on Lincoln's skirt all real issues and should cen- 

Birthday ‘no less! — Stevenson, |ter around cme items as disunity 


pressed*once again’ to take a clear- i in the oppos party and ‘similar 
cut stand, attempted to do ex- subjects citable or banquet ban- 
actly what Lehman warned against. |ter, ——_ . 

© Why did Stevenson propose 
Presi- | ito remove the issue from the cam- 


He urged that civil ‘rights be re- 
moved as an issue from the Pres 
dential campaign. He could think | ‘paign after earlier having made 
of no greater disservice to the’ jt an issuer Because the earlier 
country, said the leading Demo-} ‘attempt—in--which he called: for 
cratic contender, than to “exploit “ ualism”—was rejected by. the 
for political ends the tensions that | ‘Negro people’ and others who 
have followed in the wake of the point out that the,speed of intgs 
Supreme Court decision” outlaw-| gration is not the issue at all since 
ing segregation in. public schools.}the insurrectionaries’ position is 
Questions which Stevenson did | “Never”! With his earlier. position 
not attempt to answer: rejected, Stevenson hopes for bet- 
® Who put the issue into. the |ter luck with no position at all. 
campaign in the first place? Ob- L- @ Is- it possible to bar : civil 
vious attest the Dixiecrat terror- ‘rights as: an issue from the cam- 
ists. 'paign? Civil rights will reman in 
© Who would like to see the | this campagn—and in every future 
issue barred from the campaign? | campaign—until civil rights are 
Obvious answer: the Dixiecrat tef fully won. Then, .and only then, 
rorists so that they can’ proeeed ‘the issue: will eliminate itself: Be~ 


SSNS venson could comfortably side-step 


the civil nights issue : with hardly 


a challenge from any quarter. This 
year every attempt to évade,. re- 


quires an explanation which 
arouses protests: and brings forth 
new and still more unsatisfactory 
explanations. 

His words sound , particularly 
hollow by contrast with the hard- 
| hitting position for federal .action 
taken last week by Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York—who is 
lagging so badly in the ‘race that 
he evidently figures that nothing 
ventured nothing and 
hopes the labor nual liberal move- 
ment m his home state will for- 
get his extraditing Negro fugitives 
back. to Southern chan-gangs. 

* 


THE“PARTY UNITY” on which 
Stevenson evidently counts forthe 
nomination, runs directly counter 
to the genuine unity around a 
Democratic Party candidate which 
is needed for a victory over the 
Cadillac Cabinet. Appropriately, 
Stevenson's closest su ers— 
within the party itself and among 
such ‘unions as the United Auto 
Workers—are pressing him to stop 
pussy-footing. The realization is 


are what will determine the out- 
come in November. Those who 
want. the Cadillac Cabinet ousted 
are beginning to see that to side- 
step the. major _issues—of which 
civil rights is the most outstanding 
—can- mean to sidestep victory it- 
self. - To replace the Esenhower 
Administration is not enough. It 
needs to be replaced by something 
| better, the chances are it may not 
be replaced at all. 


unnoticed with their terror. Also sides, Stevenson's propasal gave 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


sf) Would Repeal T-H Oath 
@ Canadian Aute Strike Ends 


SENATOR | Pat . McNamara 


board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers has decided 
to ask for a general wage in- 
crease and welfare improve- 
ments in clothing, shirts, cotton 
garment and te trades, 


OIL, Chaedeai ‘and Atomic 


rapidly spreadiiig that. the issues; 


school-construction issue 


increases and an economic-legis- 


lative program designed to 
consumer power and the shaky 


economy. 
The program omuahitaid of rec- 
ommendations in a repdrt on the 
economic situation approved 4 
the council. It warned ep ae 
is in for a “leveling” of crishonien 
this year. Among the legislative 
objectives during. this session of 
Congress is tax revision to favor 
low and middle-income _ families 
through higher exemption and 
lower rates on the first tax brack- 


ets, while continuing present rates 
on corporation profits for “at least 


another year.” 
The Council will also press for 
$1.25 wage minimum and. expan- 


sion of the law to include millions} 


of workers not now : @ Spe- 
g chron- 


cial fund for reha E 
ically. depressed areas; ccatiiedl 
federal aid to phere 2 ty 
rdad and school construction; a 
program to bolster incomes of 
smaller _farmers and. . encourage 
greater consumption of farm 
ucts and relaxation of the “hard- 
money and tight credit policy.” 
+ 

THE COUNCIL also: acted on 
other key isues, notably -on ‘the 
civil-rights as it relates. to the pres- 


idential. campaign, the Alabama 
events: and the hetly-debated 


an organizing drives thé the 1956: po- 
litical campaign and on 
against some racketeering elements 
in the labor movement. 


The most significant action of 
the council, indicating amother ad-| 


vance by united labor on the anti- 
discrimination front, was to call 


upon tlie President to inform Con-/ 


gress and the public that no funds 
Sil bw wreaked Set cchanel Gihistens- 
tion to: any state. that defies the 


pee nets ae 


nhs council ‘helds that the inn 
the President to take such} 


; plans for! 
steps 


| 
bill is unnecessary. 

Earlier there was a division in 
the oe = cs ar ie with Wal- 
ter Reuther leading t 
porting the Powell hares fom 
‘Tt was the fight of this “group 
which resulted in the council ac- 
‘cepting this position. The key im- 


“|portance of that stand -is that’ it 


united labor and the Negro ‘peo- 
ple on the desegregation issue and 
conditions school construction -up- 
on Observance of the Supreme 
Court's ruling. 


THE ISSUE was’ even more 
strongly highlighted at the conclu- 
sion of the council meeting ‘when 
Meany © sharply criticized ‘Adiai 
Stevenson for “running away” 
from the school a te 


agreement with Stevenson that the 
way to handle this question is to 
run away from it. FE am in com- 
‘plete agreement with Senator. Ken- 
nedy of. Maseaphesetie that this is 

up count , irrespec- 
T omalion dor base shee 


Workers Union<criticized a six 
Piling. offer fram companies as 
far short: 6f the workers’ 


requires 

action—that funds for ited). 
schools would be i that 
therefore the Powell’ Prverr agee 


(D-Mich) has introduced a: bill 
lirygi igo nae nto ag Sex 


“For. Mr. Stevenson to say that 


the section of Taft- 
Hari which requires union 
officials to sign non-Communist 
affidavits. TacNntoare. said the 
affidavit ‘requirement was inef- 


pan cy eh dame 
meet then Yo aabe eee eae 


rs for “substantial”. wage 


increases. 


to the pending school construction 
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gap neo has been focussed on 
the citywide protest rally to be 


pr, he suthor of “Mal of 


HAMMOND WORKERS GAIN 
THROUGH AFL-CIO UNITY 


By HAROLD CASTLE °. 
_ . HAMMOND, Ind. — AFL-CIO 
unity is bearing fruit in the ap- 
of Local 7-336 Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers toe their 
contract negotiations at 
the Lever Bros. plant here, mane- 


facturers of soaps, detergents, 


margarine and shortening. 

In the past, the division between 
the AFL Chemical Workers and 
the CIO in this chain proved cost- 
ly to the Lever Bros. workers.. They 
negotiated separately and settled 
separately, with five AFL plants 
going one way. and the very im- 
portant CIO plant at Hammond| 
| going another. 

Three years ago, for example, 
the CIO had a bitter 13 weeks 
strike, on its own. The strike was 
broken gnd, as.a result, the com- 
pany was able to roll back the 
clock on union conditions and put 
the squeeze on the workers in 
the Hammond plant. The company 


~ 4 took advantage of the lack of unity 


and the weakened position of the 
CIO. by putting over a program of 
job eliminations, under which mén) 
who retire are not replaced. Re- 
tirement is just now becomirig a. 
factor in this ore plant. 


THE . company has introduced) 
new automatic machinery, as ‘in 


the warehouse. This got a big} 


spread in the Hammond Times a 
year ago. It resulted in displacing 
50 workers out of 175. | 

The number and length of lay- 
offs has increased: in this t. 
When the workers are called back, 
they find that many jobs were elim- 
inated during the layoff. 

Another attack of the company 
has been. in the. form of putting 
greater work load on the workers. 
an instituted a system of “flexible 
-erews,- 
partments, whereas before ' these. 
‘were separated by a unit seniority: 
wall. By the new system a work- 
er had ad to be ready to assume e tasks 


in the ‘edible and:soap de-} 


[on both sides and in this jay 


peedup. 


WORKERS point out that ieee 
are matters that need to be = 
lenged. in the new contract by 
ing the union more say on p 
tion standards. 

Chemical workers judge their 
wage conditions by comparing 
them with eil workers. Once they 
‘compared favorably. Now, they- say 
they are lagging behind the oil 
workers. 

All these facts, have created 
moods of cynicism hnd depression 
‘among the Hammond workers. But 


and § 


h 
AFL-CIO and the possibility ‘of a 
real united fight to improve condi- 
ions. 

The contract expires March 15. 
The workers have been very much 
encouraged by the knowledge that 
the AFL Chemical Workers and 
the ClO Hammond lecal are cg- 
operating im the current prelimin- 
'ary negotiations. It is known that 


| representatives of the two groups! . 


‘have met and will work together 
in formulating their tactics and de- 
‘mands to. overcome the weakness 
of the past. 

The demands of the CIO lo¢al 
are understood to include: 


) 


howd the 
/company put over more workload | . 


now there is reported to be new} 
because of the merger of the} 


].—A 15. cents across the board | 


increase in pay; 
2.—An. additional 


tween pay grades; 
| §.—Improvements im insurance 
and other: fringe benefits; 

4.—A Fair Employment Practices 
clause in the contract, ‘with one 
glaring form of discrimination here 
in hiring in that not a single Negro 
woman works in this plant: 
5.—Three ‘weeks vacation for 
eight years service and four weeks 
for 20 vears. They now have three 
weeks for 16 years and four weeks 
‘for 25 ‘years. 


ee rr 
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Exciting Soviet Adventure Film 


“THE FRIGID SEA” in coler 


PLUS Soviet 


“INDONESIA TODAY” in color 


NOW SHOWING—LAST 5 DAYS! 
First Showing in Chicago 


Documentary 


! 


; 32 10 Madison 


increase to | 
make up a seven-cent spread be-| 


| 


bsg perks Baird, and James Kel- 
ler. Kelley has been indicted for 


ordered® deported : for political 
reasons, but whose native coun- 
tries do not accept deportees. 
All have been placed . under 
“supervisory parole” at orders of 
the Attorney General, altheugh 
none have been tried or convict- 
ed of any crime. “Supervisory 
parole” amounts to house arrest. 
Travel beyond a 50-mile radius 
is forbidden; period reports must 
be made to “parole officers” of 
the Immigration Service; exam- 
ination by doctors or chiatrists 
may be. ordered at the whim of 


the officer. 


~Under the McCarran-Walter 


friends, associates and shopmates. 
Last November, almost three 
years since his refusal to become 


 Carthyism. As U. 5S. government 


 fense of ‘libezal and. radical 
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- (Continued ate Page 16) 


secretary for the Virgin Islands, 
he came under attack for: hie de- 


eauses. When he was fired, Dr. 
Lovett characteristieally nee 
back and wen a decision from 

the U.S. Supreme Court erder- 
ing Congress to pay him baek 
ary. 

With peace threatened by the 
cold war program in Washington, 
Dr.. Lovett became active in the 
American Peace Crusade, He- was 
also a vigerous. leader in the Mid-. 


west Committee for the Protection} 


oF Foreign Born, 


His death at Hull House, where 
he lived with his wife, Ida, Sadden- 
ed multitudes whe knew. him far 
a half century as a fighting liberal 
in the tradition ef Jane 
Clarence Darrow. Rebert LaFol- 


| the Abolition- of Capital 
»ment, the League for Industrial 


: 


lette, é. ‘who* were his fiends. 


] His views were indicated by the 


long ‘list of..organizations with 


iwhich he associated himself over 


the years. These included the 


\Friends of Freedom for India in 


1919, the American Civil Liberties 
‘Union, the American League for 


Punish- 


Democracy, the American League 
Against War and Fascism, the Na- 
tional- Association for the Advance- 
ment of Golored People, the Inter- 
national.Labor Defense, - 

One of many tributes to him. was 
written by: the late Harol L. Tekes, 
one-time of the Interior, 
who called Dr. Levett “a ecom- 
pletely: selfless and generous man 
‘interested ‘only in the good’ of. his 
fellows, a man of real aeaiity of 
character and “Spirit.” 


candidate” 


an informer, Keller was indicted 


Races Take Shape 


(Continued. from Page 16) 
-and civil liberties.. This results 
from the failure of the labor 
‘and people’s movement to put 
forward a clear-cut program and. 
to vigorously campaign for that : 
program. 

Thus, McoCarthyitte Republican 
Senator Everett Dirksen has a 
wide edge over Stengel at this 
time, largely because he has not 
been challenged en the basic is- 


sues, pub 


In the rnatorial race, Gov- 
ernor Wi G. Stratton is be- 
ing opposed in’ the Republinan| 
primary by State Treasurer Warren 
Wright: This contest is not based 
on any challenge to Stratton's 
gram. It grows out of a confliet 
of political ambitions and patron- 
age matters within the Republican 
Party. 

THE attempt of Morris B: Sachs 
to portray himself as the “people's 
for Governor in the 
wins yeaa primary’ can be ex- 
po as a fraud. But this will 

ppen only if Herbert C. Paschen,. | 
Democratic Party official eandi- 
| date, ry to spell as the. main 
| issues in State a challenge 
Sachs on the basis of a strong stand | 


| 0n_a large seale- housing and schoo] | #&@i 
aid program, rear i a ae 


Sales tax aiid revision of tax struc- 
ture, » Fe and othes ciel rig | $ 


es ow. ee ea a le EY 


~ oe 


“FREEDOM. BALL 


Honoring ~ 


CLAUDE L [GHTFOOT 


ty 


on his 


46th BIRTEDAY ah 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


o- 


legislation, increased and expand 

ed public aid and public welfare, 
higher rates for unemployment and 
workmen's compensation, ‘a 
gram to curb high rents and high 


taxes on small home-owners, .a 


strong position en laber's ) 
‘and for civil liberties, a — 


m 
to deal with the problems of j juven- 
ile delinquency, ete. 


Saehs is actually a 
Democrat who is shosed oth the 
elements whe supported ex-mayor 


| Kennelly. His campaign 


manager 
is the racist publisher of the Seuth- 
town cgaaee a his “honest 
amateur” pose a reactionary 
big business ep. 

THERE are ahs key. con 
sional primary races in Cook! 
County. They are in Ae 4th and 
10th «districts. 

A labor candidate for Con 
M. E. “Curly” Lore, has yes 
given the regular Demecratie .or-. 
ganization éndorsement in the 10th 
district. The Congressman. from| 
that area which is in northwest! 
Chicago and includes a number of 


suburban townships) is a reaction- 
ary Republican, Richard W. Hoff- 


ing into ar all-out battle between 
the machine of the 10th Ward Al- 
derman Emil V. Pacini and sup- 
Soiree of Mayor Richard }. Daley. 

acini attempted to name the con- 
gressional candidate to oppose: Re- 

William McVey in’ No- 

vember and proposed George Stein- | 
weg, a South Chicago real estate 
broker. But 9th ward Democratic 
| committeeman. Leslie Beek, a Daley 
supporter, boested’a pro-labor law- 
yer and resident of pat see Park | 
Forest, Michael Hinko. Hinke _re- 
“a the endorsement of the Cook 

ounty Democratic organization 
-and has the official support of AFL 
Labor's League for Politiea} Educa- 
‘tien. 


While it is not yet elear what 
position the steelworkers union may 
take in the primary (because of the 

ties of the leadership with both 
Perk and Daley), a number. of 
CIO leaders, including steel union 
heads, are known to look favor- 
‘ably 0 on the iets candidacy. 
* 


ae THIRD ciidass im thea 
trict primary campaign is Fran 
Sulewski, the chairman ef the I 


com em 


man, who has decided not to run} It 


_—_— 


rt 
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| . CHICAGO. — New outbreaks the capital, Preparations were be- 


_ spurred Chicago orgaiiizations to ~, 


_to Washington on Magch 4, 5, 6, 
as part of a nationwi 
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made here this week by the 
ted Chicago branch of the 
_National Association for the Ad- 


of terror in the South this week 


mobilize a large delegation to go 


the trade unions, church and lib- 


eral. groups. 
The Clo United Auto Work- 
ers here this week sent letters to 


lobby for 
civil rights. . 
The 51 organizations making 


upthe Leadership Conference on. - 
Civil Rights are aiming at send- each local asking that delegates 


ing several thousand delegates to . he elected for the three-day as- 


PACKING UNION DEMANDS 
END TO COLLEGE MOB RULE 


CHICAGO.—Ralph Helstein, president of the 150,000-mMember 
United Packinghouse Workers of America AFL-CIO, : this week 
wired his organization's sharp protest to Gov, James B. Folsom of 
Alabama over the suspension of Miss Autherine Lucy, target of anti- 
Negro rioting at the State Univérsity in Tuscaloosa. . 

Helstein wired. both Folsom and University -president Dr.'O. C, 
Carmichael that failure to enforce Miss Lucy's right to admission at 
the nniversity was an “abdication to mob rule.” 

Helstein urged that “instigators of violence be prosecuted” and 
that both Folsom and Carmichael use their powers of office to guaran- 


tee Miss Lucy her constitutional rights. 
“Failure to enforce the laws is an invitation to violence by those 


racist elements who profit by perpetuating injustice and terror,” the 
union leader said. 


U. of C. Student Body Raps 
Mob Violence in Alabama 


CHICAGO.—A:-sharp condemnation of the mob violence at the 
University of Alabama aimed at barring’a Negro student was sound- 
ed here this week by the student government body at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The U. of C, students sent messages both to the southern uni- 
versity and also to the Negro co-ed, Autheririe Lucy, commending 
her for her courage. | 

The action was announced by Jan Porter, student government 
president at the U. of C., who said, “We are shocked and disap- 
pointed at what other students have done on another campus.” 


Call Chicago Offices of 
Struck Alabama Bus Lines 


CHICAGO.—A gampaign of protest phone calls was directed 
here this week at the Chicago office of the. National City Lines, the 
central office of the company that operates the jimcrow bus lines in 
Montgomery, Ala, 

Demands were being made on company officials that they 
comply with the demands of the by townspeople, who have 
been on strike since early December, They are demanding equal 
treatment on the buses, the hiring of Negro drivers. 

One delegation that went to the company’s office here was 
headed by the Rev. por King, pastor of the West Chesterfield 
Community Church and chairman of the Washington Park Forum, 

Rev. King said the group would return next week to see offi- 
cials of this company which operates the bus lines in many towns 
in the South. He urged that phone calls be made to the company, 
WEbster 9-7080, demanding an end to jimcrow on the Montgomery, 


Ala, buses. 


Honor Lightfoot 


With Shower of Subs 


One feature of the Freedom Ball, honoring Claude Liglitfoot, 
will be the gathering of numerous Worker subscriptions, as a birth- 
day “gift” to the Illinois leader whose Smith Act appeal has gone 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. , 

The affair will be held on Saturday evening; Feb. 18, 8 p.m. 
at the Southerland Hotel, 47th and Drexel. é 


Some areas, the Central. West and Southwest, are reportedly 
working 


ing e1 subs to that affair to finish ‘their 
ere are the standings as of Saturday, Feb. 11: 
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_especially in the face of “the ~ 


“breakdown of law and order in° 


the South,” with recent events 


eight-point civil rights 
to be supported 
These include FEPC, anti-ly 

anti-segregation bills, and meas- 


‘ures to insure the right to vote 


the lobby, 


in the South and democratic rep-. 


resentation in Congress. 
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Cutting 


Farm Equipment 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO. — Throughout the 
farm. implement industry and in 
some General Motors plants, the 
workers are vigorously striking 
back at the corporation’s attacks 
on the working conditions, rates 
and the union representation. 

Recent stoppages in the Har- 
vester chain, a large strike vote 
at the GM Fisher Body plant at 
Willow Springs, Ill; the growing 
dissatisfaction of the J. I, Case 
workers and the strike of the John 
Deere plants in the Rock Island 
area and in Des Moines are vn 
strike against speedup and at- 
tempted yea. ‘he Deere 
workers in these plants, which 
are under contract with the 
UAW, recognize the need for ac- 
tion to protect their conditions 
in .spite of the recent contract 
victory in winning wage lacreas- 
es, supplementary unemployment 
insurance, and ather gains, The 
Deere strike is a further indica- 
tion that the recent contracts ne- 
gotiated by the UAW to run for 
a period of three years do not 
necessarily bind the workers to a 
policy of not striking during the 
three-year period. 


THE strike of the John Deere 
workers is not yet a chain-wide 
strike, One by! one, the Deere 
plants have shut down 6h piece- 


ring 
pany has institut- 
department” and 
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A NUMBER of Harvester lo- 
cals, including McCormick, Can- 
ton and East Moline have filed 
plant-wide rate grievances which 
could very well lead to. strikes. 
These plants have reacted sharp- 


ly against Harvester's. wage-cut- ° 


ting scheme, The drive of the 
Harvester company. to squeeze 
out more profits is concentrated 
in the farm implement plants. 
The truck manufacturing plants 
at Springfiéld, Ohio, Fort Wayne 
and Indianapolis, which account- 
ed for almost a. half billion dol- 
lars. in gross profits for the Har- 
vester company paring the past 
year, are not being subjected to 
the same pressure at this time. 

The. companies have entered 
into a battle with the farm imple- 
ment workers in order to divide 
the workers and to seek a com- 
petitive: edge in the farm imple- 
ment industry, an industry widely 
affected. by the current farm 
crisis, ‘ 


THE battle of the Harvester 
workers has spread to the parts 
depots also organized ‘by the 
UAW. At St. Paul, a strike is in 
progress. At the Broadville, [il., 
parts depot, the workers refuse 
to work overtime. In Wilming- 
ton, Del., the service depot is in 
the 10th week of its strike. The 


St. Paul and Wilmington work=”~ 
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ers are on strike for an improved 
contract. 


. 

AT the Fisher Body Plant of 
General . Motors at . Willow 
Springs, Il]., 2,200 workers last 


week voted to take strike action © 


issues Of speedup and safety, 
Seventy-five percent of the - 
ers for strike, There are 
8,000 workers .working in the 
plant. This local, which was ore 
pater’ three res ' 
or four days ach the na» 
tional GM settlement last year, 
and won its first local agreement 
with the company, : 


Stanley Wertelka, chairman of 
the Shop Committee at Fisher 
Body served public notice to the 
company for the local in his col- 
umn in the “Plant Gate News,” 
where he said: 

“The. great unions of :today 
will not go down without a fight, 
If we are pushed until our backs 
are against the wall, if we con- 


tinue to be faced with a 
and ty¥anny shown by ind 
today, if very many more 


lers and Perfect Circles show up, 
then such as the ni 


against the ook Bg ‘around thé 


CIO stand as evidence thatthe 


coming showdown between . 
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Battle Report from First Capital of Confederacy 


swietc? ‘We Demand the Digni 


Ba ck s Ap ‘By ABNER W. BERRY . 


(24 Pages) In 2 Sections > Price 10 Cents, 


hm.- 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—Along an invisible battle line running.through this former Con- 
F ¥ S T ? federate capital there proceeds a war of attrition. On one side is dug in roughly one-half ‘of the 
Or U.d. IT eaty population, estimated variously at 42 to 60,000 Negroes: who are determined to be men and° 


: women—citizens of a democratic CER ae 
- See. Page 4 America. On:the other side stand eis ae 
. the minions of white supremacy, ees : | i 
| led by the White Citizens Coun- ie Ss es Bee SS oe: 2s Bees 
SPECIAL NEGRO cils, political descendants of the © 3% * ee eo 
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FREEDOM FEATURES tablished “white nile” over -Ala- 
, bama in -1900. -(“Established” 


Virginia Gardner cannot connote the blood, terror 
and murder which accompanied 


Talks with Miss. the process through which . the 


“southern. way of life” was “re- 


Racist Leader - 
See Pave 8 - S stored.” ) 
a — ; The present pattie, was nee 
ere on Dec. 5, 1955, the S5th 
Northern Tycoons year of “white rule,” after seven 
: separate arrests of Negro. wo- 
‘Own Montgomer 4 men and children and -the fatal 
- shooting of a Negro man on_city 
Bus Compa wy buses te not giving up. seats to 
See Page 3 : 
~ 5 white passengers. ‘When the 
° seventh woman, Mrs. Rosa Parks, 
# 42-year-old seamstress, was ar- 
. Negroes Make rested and fined Jast December, 
History in the Montgomtry Negrocommun- 3% De ae & 
" ity cried out as -one man; 8 eee eee a” | ey aden toe bag 
‘Music, Theatre “Enough!” Less than 20 Negroes a Se eee : : ue . we . Rev, King and his wife ex- 
—See Page 3-S have boarded a city bus since eo ees) ot eee |g «amine damage from _ bomb 
° then. os eaeeeec eee SG planted by aot ge ged yaa g 
* 3 |) Re ~Sopastor is a leader in the Mont- 
Negr oO Hoop Star § FOR MORE than-10 weeks Saag Sars. ks SA gomery Bus Boycott movement. 
" ; how the Montgomery City Lines, 3 ee SA S38 eS BSS Se : 
Shine in Great a subsidiary of the National City: “sas Be a a Be REINER SG Ban Sree 
Sports Galaxy Lines. of ‘Chicago, has been run- -— So? ae caeegmae bell gr 
—See Page 12 ning v¢ RE Hate with en ree That was on Jan. 25. On. Jen 
s raised: from to. 15 cents, los- ss Fg Rr 
| ing an estimated ~$3,000 daily. Saket "ae eat race 
Labor Advances sober saci vag 132 a eqostaange King’s home. Rev. King is the 
. . wrofessionals have no way 0 | 
) mowing what the.war is a 
Negro-White Unity Knowing what the. war ix al euler erg: we Ral 
“' ma Renae bn~ akn ate anther bomb wa thw 
Trumbull P rk munity and neyer having had to ~ When Negroes asked the City former “a gt Pager “the 
f£TuUmou : arh, ' face. the truculent brutality of - Commissioners (all of them mem- NAACP. 
Shame of Chicago a bus driver-cop.. They cannot bers of the’ White Citizens Coun-- * 
—See Page 7 - S understand -why Negroes ‘are~ cils) for the franchise for a Ne- COOL heads of Negro leaders 
P standing fast in their demands  gro-owned jitney service, Mayor — kept the fight within the bounds 
| for (1) courteous treatment, (2) Ww. A, Gayle answered them: of law and order following the 
Famous Dates in - first: come, first served, peat: ts We stand: firm in our posi-  bombings.:But the Negroes upp- 
ing-plan, and (3) the hiring of — tion that’ the white ple. of — ed the stak aid 4 
Hist , people : the stakes, and in answer to 
Negro isrory Negro drivers for. the predom-. Montgomery are not going to -be Mayor Gayles’ call to the. white 
) —See Page 8 . é S inantly Negro routes. coerced by the threats and de- (Contmued oh Page 5) | 
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“Actin Ectotieie isk Panini ilaisesiilhe 
By JOSEPH NORTH of memorable articles, “The Black - States was obliged to rule simi A glance back through time, 


; : | Ten Million,” which proopsed so- _larly. fry : do in the pages of 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, lutions that blazed a trail.in the “Righting Words,” dies tattle’ 


ee Ree ye 

the first Negro newspaper = american press of the 20s THIS editor of The Worker - sets nos from 
a a" | si | ) of characteristic writin 

in the United States ap- They included the abolition of - fought for “the equal tight to this newspaper, carries wile * 


ot 


peared. in New York, March 10, the restiictions “upon the Negros vote in the South,” and for the - the thick of most’of the memor- 


1827. Four years later William ation “of mil 
_~ Lloyd Garrison brought the Lib-: | 0 
_ erator into being. mee 
 —.. »....Admost a-century later, in-their dye, 
: P ay 7 efeaee a bora, in 1924, : ae as ams ae hes 
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_ About Eastiand 
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® Kick Eastland out of the 


-U.& Senate because of his vio- 


lation of his oath to defend and 


‘uphold the U.S. Constitution, 


® Demand of President Ejisen- 
hower and Attorney General 
Brownell that they act to eén- 
force civil rights in the South. 

® Pass legislation in Congress 
to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Negroes and their full 


' rights as citizens. 


Also: | 
® Support the mass lobby for 


Civil Rights in Washington, 


March 4, 5,-6. 

® Support the campaign for 
economic assistance- to the. vic- 
tims of the Eastland. Senepiracy. | 
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To YouWho Are 
New Readers — 


FOR MANY of you, this will 


be your first copy of The Work- 


er. If you will read it through, | 
however, we think it will tell 
you a great deal ‘about the 
who produce 
it, and the ideals which imspire 
Since this is our annual 
Negro History week edition, it 
will prove especially informative, 
we think, with respect to our 
program for making our nation a 
true democracy. al 
And this is a touchstone as 
to how we feel } : 
because 
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By ALAN MAX 


IN. THE NAME of inner-party peace, Adlai Stevenson has presented his party ey 
a crisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrival in California on a pre- 
has been increasing on Stevenson‘ to eb down from the f 


the 
to grips with the civil rights issue. 


The pressure came from the Ne- 
gro people and from the rank and 
file and many top Democrats in 
the California organization. It 
came too from the entry of Senatdr 
Estes Kefauver into the race with 
a-~position always .a few notches 
.—but not many—ahead of Steven- 
son's. Finally, the pressure came 
from the grim fact that the Dixie- 
‘erat insurrection has been steadily 
increasing in ferocity, with the 
East'and gang taking the initiative 
in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, 
reversing at the University of Ala- 
bama an integration pattern previ- 
ously won at most Southern uni- 
versities. 


\S WN 


\ SS > 


* 


ON FEB. 2, at a Democratic 
dinner in New York City, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman warned that 
the eivil rights issues “stands out 
like a beason light, but a beacon 
light which some Democrats would .p¢ Eisenhower Administration 
preter not to see.” | 

“The civil right issue is a thorny go on and federal laws violated 
one. It would be easier for our |without the Justice Department so 
party if it could be laid 2) ag a finger. 

be discussed im an election cam- 


But those who advocate a policy 
peg nt = Se oe oot racist, 


WANS © proud of. 
BNNSSS § to‘remove the iasué from: the cam- 
“SS noe 


| ing in the past. 
1952" already belongs ‘to rap: the xg 
‘tant past since life ‘moves: ahead 
_$0 rapidly. In: that campaign, 


® What kind of issue SHOULD; 


is 


geri pa 


pe se ae i es 
ecu aur Ten ) 


the 
. they 


Nemec sccond the, Demo 


and used Stevenson's retreat -to 
picture the Administration's civil 
rights record as something to be} — 


‘Fee =| AFL-CIO Calls for 1956 Round 
Of Wage Increuses, Tax Cuts © 


_ MIAMI -BEACH-—The executive council of the AFL- 
CIO conchided its 10-day meeting here—the first since the 
—with a call for a 1956 asda Se 


and an economic- legis- 


STEVENSON + ieee ‘to Be liv. 
‘The .campa 


Ste- 


side-step | @°TSer— 


venson could comfortably 


the civil rights issue with hardly 


still more unsatisfactory | ommendations in a report on the 


cailonstions, economic situation 
His words sound particularly ne, Sane 


‘which has permitted the terror to)‘ 


move-|ets; while continuing present 


of silence on this issue, whe urge 
a Ud tee maetoun seas 

under- against the U.S. Consti- 
Evidently Stevenson has 


do net in my 
stand the facts of real or of politi- abien? 
cal life. in mind that a campaign should, 
Ten days later—on Lancoln’s skirt all real issues and should cen- 
Birthday ne less! — Stevenson,'ter around such items as disunity 
pressed once again to take a clear- |in the opposing party and similar 
eut stand, attempted-to do ex- subjects suitable for banquet ban-' 
actly what Lehman waned agaiast. | ter. 
He urged that civil rights be re- om Why did’ Stevenson propose 
moved as an issue from the Presi-';, remove the issue from the 
d \Gal campaign. He could think |naign after earlier having 
O° Ro Seer - 50. 08 an ee Rasaaia thy ensllot 
country, said the leading Demo-|attempt—in which he called for: 
cratic contender, than to “exploit “gradualism”—was vejected by the 
for political ends the tensions that | and others who 
have followed in the. wake of the | jomt out t the speed of inte- 
Supreme Court decision” outlaw- 
ing segregation in public schools. 


the insurrectionaries position is 


Questions which Stevenson did “Never”! With his earlier position | 


not attempt to answer™ rejected, Stevenson hopes for bet- 
® Who put the issue into. the | ter luck with'no position at.all. 

campaign in the first place? Ob-} ¢ js it possible to bar’ civil 

vious answer: the Dixiecrat ‘terror- | rights as an issue from the cam- 

ists. paign? Civil rights will reman in. 
® Who would kke to see the 

issue barred froin the 

Obvious answer: the Dixiéénit fers, 


campaign—until civil are; 
fully won. Then, and. only: then, 


kor Af 


gration is not the issue at all since |-,., 


this campagan—and in every future | : 


the issue will eliminate: itself, Be-]. 


ment in his home state will for-| ont corporation profits for “at 
get his extraditing Negro fugitives| another year.” 
‘back to — chan-gangs. 


bill is unnecessary. 

Earlier there was a division in 
en pn Be toe issue, with Wal- 
ter Keuther ing the 
| porting the Powell cmanddiat. 
It. was the fight of this group 
|which. resulted in the council ac- 
"}eepting this position. The key im- 

portance of that stand is that it 
united. labor and the Negro , peo- 
ple on the desegregation issue and 
conditions school construction 


up- 

on observance of the a 
Court's ruling... 
* 


THE ISSUE was even more 
strongly highlighted at:the conclu 
sion of the qouncil meeting. 
Meany sharply _ criticized Adlai 
Stevenson for “running, away” 
from the school Reds 


) isues, notably on the’ 
civil-rights as it relates to the pres- 


rorists so that they. can )piotéed | 


unnoticed with their_terrer. Also ‘sides. Stevenson's — gave’ 


THE 


_W E EK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
© Weuld Repeal T-H Oath 
® Canadian Aute Strike Ends 


SENATOR -Pat- McNamara 
(-Bieh) has introduced a bill 


affidavit requirement sm. inef- 
fective and served no other 


Fi7% 


stand up and be counted, re, 
tive of any office or: 
[1 'Tealiae that ‘hind of courage Is 


pr 8 woudl hes Shag ead sj 
therefore the Powell é | | 
“to the pending school constfuction! Conte on Pat 13 


Lobbyists’ 1 Friends Plot to Bleck Real | 
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TWO DEPUTIES from : ‘Picard’s 


Le 


“e 
5 = ; 
1 


B 


most favorable facter for busi- 
ness was the survey said: “Six 
hical sections eut of the | 
of 13 reported that the | 
most favorable ‘current factor 
was the fact that Herbert Hoov- 
er is President of the United | 
States. Reports from a total of 
16 industries show that 11 con- | 
sider Herbert Hoover to be the 
most favorable factor in present 
business conditions.” : 
In the same employers sheet ; 
King Henry Ford I is quoted as 
saying: “No, there. is not the 
slightest danger of overproduc- | 
ing anything of general use to the 
world.” Shortly thereafter bust- | 
ed Wall Street moguls were 
jumping out ef their office. win- | 
dows. No wonder they renamed | 
the “Heever Boom” the “Hoov- 
crease to equal the day 


ae : 
er Depression. . : their take-home pay. 


OLD-TIMERS in auto remem- 
ber how the slap-happy Hoover- 
Ford prosperity time was | os (Continued frem Page 16) 


drowned out by the 1929 crash 

eeuianihlced O prior Republican the need fer a mere democratic 
—. “ ee o 17 7 i ’ employment practices in the na- 
by vaoongge even —— a sy + eames could no longer be 
eration of auto workers e — 
the Tieusovied prosperity song Iu many cities the factories in 
with a.dosé of salts. 

For example. A non-Left guy . 
like Bill Pruiett, plant chairman, ( pa f canis f 
American Metal Division, ‘ound ; : = : 
President Reuther's home 7 

“AN ; ize |non-essential work. Negro soldiers 


UAW ‘Local 174, refuses to ac- | * 
a i often we ga gee > 
im! them . = 
Mail Picard’s | re ge fm apa g 
Raling on | is from employment opportunities. ; 
-hungry employers. “ti President Roosevelt's Executive 
Political Action | inc" yolk. Aner sign tint [Order 8602 was most ellectve in 
ix Michigan Smith Act de- a building up wartime morals. ) 
(cieen beled udge Frank Pic- © be. demecratie impetus of this order, a Sart 
ards decision ,* out the) "Jack Ray from’ the Motor has earried over to the a G _ as, 
erament indictment against the} | rye he | (1945 | 
AW, as an action upholding the Farmer Reports | After the war ended in 1945, 
Constitution and the First Amend- T the various wartine regulations). 
ment of the Bill of Rights. On Soviet Trip expired. The FEPC onder was one} ri 
) nd 
The ‘six—Saul Wellman, Helen LANSING. — A farmer who had|® 06 _ et es ethos gates 5 ste he 


Winter, Tom Dennis, Nat Ganley, travelled through 10,000 miles of|* : 
Phil Schatz, Billy Allan said:  |the Soviet Union told an andi-/nto Permanent law by Congress. we ee 
“This decision prevented the,ence of. Michigan farmers here that +h ough . fe ~ a successful 
Justice Department from driving;the Soviet people were genuinely) . ety ee: state and local tx 
organized labor from the political friendly. ; CRE ap PN , a 
field. Im: finding that ‘the indict-| Ferris Owen of Newark, O., vice 
' ment ran counter to several sec-'presidert. of the Ohio Fann Bu- 
tions of the Bill of Rights, Jadge ream, said anything that can be ees . 
Picard upset the effert of the bigidone to implement friendly rela-}. 1943 by S ) 
Sines Gaelenpily 30 tha Ad ofl. “any 44 | Charles C. Diggs, Sr. Supporters 
a oly. in | to r py : 
political action. Once again it has jenti = to 
_ervation of the Bill of Rights, 
serves asa barrier to the destruc- 
tion of democratic liberties. 
“It was the'same Bill of 
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4 @ 4 - : By WILLIAM ALLAN -— . ‘trict Committee is made up of di-, | : ) ae 
: OICeS Gis DETROIT. — Grass roots poli-|visional chairmen. Most districts . legislative program and a. 
: tical organization in 2,000 pre~jhave about 300 precincts. : : a 
cincts of the Greater Detroit Area} A CIO-PAC’ worker is to be ct workers are urged te 
was laufiched last. weekend by the}/kaown as such in the precincts,) organize distribution of this liter- 


% i" Defens of CIO-PAC. . jand it was clearly stated that he|ature and visits to. Congressmen 
Six rallies of election workers) is not any district delegate of the|when they come home for week- 
: were held in six Congressional Dis-| Democratic Party. The job of the|ends,  ~ } Pee oe : 


tricts with almost 2,000 CIO mem-/CIO-PAC worker will be to mo- A Liemnan toi 2 
bilize all CIO members and start! Cio pot ce eR ips ivr « 


Miss A | | therine Lue iin veri the history of politieal'soon the job: of etting all vot 4 
x. . : | “: Never_-in the history o itical;soon getting all votersibe made to : DOT. She ae 
a Sie : : y action by labor bean” has sn a|in the precinct registered. ere ie the SabtieT kaster a ee 
DETROIT. — William Oliver, thorongh job of getting deve, $0)” Esch prockics Siket will haveljoint work. in setting “lip COPE © ~ 
UAW-FEPC co-director with Walt- eee sragmnsmiweneeme |the grass roots been initiated. In/a ogee ee chow worker! (Committee of- Political " Educa 
er Reuther, told the Worker that 22s. [cach 10 precincts a) division was| Md Doth of them are t0 get. toition) has been started here, 
the March 4-6 Leadership Confer- faaamm Biset. up with 's divisional: chairman) cidw, ie entire. precinct, ws Yort A-New, Deal. coalition Jed by: 
ence on Civil Rights in Washington fs eS elected. Each -Congression al Dis- timant Brass Haber, together - with the Negro 
will have to take up cases like that Fag ee * 7 dp pe The UAW will follow. this up| Peoples movement. for increased: 
of Miss Autherine Lucy. Miss Lucy. fi Pc A } Bolst in hundreds of other Conj maa egy wee and . poor farmers, 
is at. present being denied the right Fa 3 Pee im 0. A er al Districts in the United States has been developing in Michigan. 

: + ; || ° Meanwhile, a > ~ “Kefauyer-for-. 


to attend classes at the University ee ras ree “| pethteen Su titer way to be th heb why or 
3 eet eS The Diggs law jaround which many other mem- President: ..-Democratic . headquar- 


of Alabama. 

Oliver said that each one of the Fea See: bers of labor can be organized for| térs openéd< up -here—in~ 
UAW’s 1000 local: unions had re: Fm —e odd political action.” ~~ [headed up. by. what is claimed: te 
ceived a call for the Washington Ps =. =|. LANSING.—Michigan’s ~ Negro| Already special issues of the|be &@ numbér of UAW members 
conference. At this point tach iS Fa = = =| woman state Senator, Cora Brown,|“United . Auto Worker,”  officiall Wie designate: themselves as “Pi- 
limited to three delegates. ~ Secsece . Seas aon SiGe peterncets to Nees ny yrs nag bas been circulated foo geen! for fers Ae . : 

A . sv aih eS. ey | maitamous Diggs Civil: Rights w areas in the country, giving So far the UAW _ AS ee 

_ — rien pics 5 fe aii to-make it tougher for those who} voting records of solons and call-|public aniouncementsof its poli- 
a .orge Meany said. in scoring the: pees refuse to serve Negroes in public;ing meetings similar to those held/cy on. Democratic presidential 
Hae ay ‘fis : | ncy’s table ia kai ae at es 1 aa | , in Detroit last weekend, candidates. Rt a esd S eos 

pene te ; e Civil Rights law, OTH cede celts | ace 3 aie eek eb Le BAS i 
‘attend: classes at the U. of A. cc | the mnid-thirties was sciaanbed by Bills Introduced in Lansing On 

. In addition, he commented, “we 3 harks C Dikes Sx... then. & : , : 
are stire. that the good people at aig pall: Sapna: Jobless P ay, Minimum Wage 
the University. and the state of . <The amendments proposed by|, .LANSING.—Bills introduced: by, $4,000 for school teachers, allow- 
Alabama will see that the. law is AUTHERINE LUCY Senator Brown would provide a|!#bor-backed Democrats, now in| ing public employes to form unions 
upheld and that Miss Lucy is per- fine of $100 or 90 days in jail for|the ‘hoppers of the State Legisla-/and_ limiting the working day iw 

ture -here deal with -workmen’s| Michigan to seven hours. 


mitted: to attend her classes and ¢rmment to safeguard the lives of a first offense: $200 fine and six 
compensation, unemployment com- 


is de to Aaya gp . Pa oo ger Roope seek to avail them. months in jail for secon’ offense: ‘ wu ; ~ P 
rigs as guaranteec y the . Me ves 0 ; “given rignt a revocation. of: licenses of any es- pensanon, minimum wages, mi- y ' 
“a eratea’ anal New Deal-Farm 
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Supreme Court decision abolishing Privileges of American citizens in’ tahlishment refusing to serve, and 7 
allowing the victims of discrimina--+ One bill would boost unemploy- Meetings Held 


segregation in schools.” & free society.” 
The four top officers of -Ford|° The State. Executive Board of/tion to sue for treble damages. ment compensation rates to 60) LANSING.* —°A series of senile 


Local 600 had this to say: “The | . Te Senator - Brown also co-sponsor- percent of a worker's average pay, : 
Ku Klux: Klan has invaded the “ ope — warty: of. Michigan) 3 an FEPC~bill in the last ses-}plus $5 for each dependent and) attended: meetings -between .farm- 
campus of the U. of Alabama, A ore rot Nags Com- sion of: the State Senate that be-| payment limits would be extended) © and New Deal forces: from the 
lynch mob, in a last ditch effort to fac a other fighters for free-| came part of what is now Mich-| from 26 weeks to 39 weeks. Beer Party | and dabor's 
overthrow the decision of the U;S.(¢°™ 3” reerecy fo give full igan’s FEPC*“law on the’ statute] efits would be limited to ‘two- ranks, reported. in the Michigan 
Supreme. Court the highest tribun- Ha " M6 vs Bd ungton Mobi-|}ooks, She is joined “in presenting! thirds of ‘the state’s average indus- CIO press, reveal that Michig: 
al in the land, has resorted to force age or Mivil Rights March 4-\these new amendments tot he/trial wage or 90 percent of the farmers favored the Brannan 
and. violence. , being backed by- the UAW, Civil Rights Law by GOP state| workers’ average pay. |approach; recession ‘in agriculture 
“A lone Negro woman, Miss NAACP and 5l other Organiza-| senator “Harry Hittle, who like- State Senator- Hareld Ryan has has hit -both farmers: and - small 
Autherine Lucy, symoblic of. the a ol wise co-sponsored ‘the FEPC bill) introduced bills calling for a nrin-|town businessmen; farmers blame 
progress of American democracy h on nti B rd said, all who! with Senator Brown, a Deniocrat.|imum wage of $1.25 an hour up} Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
aid the alecice tor Rist class Ciitieaelot the liberties of the} Senator Brown is reportedly a/to 40 hours a week, with time and $° for their economic trouble. 
ship of a minority people, has. be- eee people, who want to de-| candidate for Congress in the First| half for all over 40 hours. Senator| Meanwhile the National Farm- 
come the victim of mob terror. es the threatenin g isurrection) Congressional District, Detroit, 
“We in Local 600 -call upon being instigated’ by the Eastlands | against’ cold war_ advocate Con- 
President Risonhowér to take ime against the U, -S. Constitution, gressmatri Machrowitz. 
mediate action through the power must act now. —e 
and machinery of the Federal wail, 


A History of 


e FEPC | DETROIT ‘— As the cash reg- one back to work | " be N B hse ~— c-_s 
, : c p. Both cases took place in the president of Chrysler Automotive 
~ DETROIT.-Michigan’s Fair ister that Chrysler Corporation ‘has, More than ever, speedup has! Trim shop. |Body Local ae * aptly charac- 
easitriaant Practices Ack 20 [for &@ heart rang up over $100 mil- marked this 1956 model. Both De! This is the “Forward Look” of terized as having a cash register 
hist ‘lung. by. Geveroor Willans lion in profits after taxes for 1955,/Soto and Plymouth. locals _have' the corporation which Pat Caruso,|for a heart: | 
went-into effect on Oct.'14. 1055: the company laid off another|taken strike votes and are autho-| a epee ae 
It means no emplover can refuse a{2°400, Workers. This latest layoff|rized by the members -to fight the Te So 
_job-or a lartndtiaa just because sito uly § brings to 26,000 the speedup which’ helped Chrysler's tVUUEiUil 
your ' ols ae Neswua sc len n Chrysler “aang laid age : lo Ba recent higher a 
or Catholics. : niet hh ge ‘ | | eer 
“IC ice por Io win FERC eye of soon)" Jo Chea. esas of Date! Outlined at Rouge P 
anys ; 2. : e Main | a. 
in ee te oie petition D | | ‘News, Febs 11: “With layoffs and : 2 an | 
paigns, referen een thacks. ie production almost ql DEARBORN. — “How Can We 
and mass dele- t's ated ciall . Ta seine Dodge manage-| Stop  Layolfs?". This question is 
. | . ) Chr ment is desperately trying to keep asked by Tony ’Stellato, chairman 
workers by up the pro-| Plant, .in UAW Local 600's news- 
duction. lines. 0 whom it! paper, Ford Facts on Feb. 11. 
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Soviet CP 
Backs Appeal 


Battle Report from First Capital of Confederacy 


population, estimated various 


For U.S. Treaty 
women—citizens of a democratic — 


—See Page 4 America. On the other side stand 
° the minions of white supremacy, 


*’ 


What te De 
About Eastland 


led‘by the White Citizens Coun- 
SPECIAL NEGRO 


cils, political descendants of the 
“restored” Confederates who ¢s- 
tablished “white -rule” over Ala- 
bama in 1900.’ (“Established” 
cannot connote the blood, terror 
and murder which accompanied 
the process -through which the 
“southern way of life” was “re- 
stored. ”) 
” The present battle was joined 
here on Dec. 5; 1955, the 55th 
year of “white rule,” after seven 
separate arrests of Negro. wo- 
men and children and the fatal 
shooting of a Negro man on city 
buses for not giving up seats to 
white ‘passengers. When ~ the 
seventh woman, Mrs. Resa Parks, 
a 42-year-old seamstress, was ar- 
rested and fined last December, 
the Montgomery Negro commun- 
ity cried out as one gman: 
“Enough!” Less than 20 Negroes 
have boarded a city bus. since 
then. 


FREEDOM FEATURES 


Virginia Gardner 
Talks with Miss. 


Racist Leader 
—See Page 8 - S 
* 
Northern Tycoons 
Own Montgomery 


Bus Company 


—See Page 3 


Negroes Make 
-History in 
‘Music, Theatre 
~See Page 3 - S$ 
* 
Negro Hoop Stars 
Shine in Great 


Sports Galaxy 
—See Page 12 
e 


‘Lebor Advances 


-Negro-White Unity 
—See Pages 2-S and 6-S 


Trumbull Park, 


Shame of Chicago 
—See Page 7 - S 


Famous Dates in 
Negro History 


~—See Page 8-S 


i 


¥ 

FOR MORE than. 10 weeks 
now the Montgomery City Lines, 
a subsidiary of the National City 
Lines ef Chicago, has been run- 
ning at half-strength, with fares 
raised from 10 to 15 cents, los- 
ing an estimated $3,000 daily. 


“White officials, businessmen and 


pie agp have no way ot 
cnowin 

about, having no line of com- 
munications with the Negré com- 
munity. and never having had to 
face the truculent : brutality of 
a bus driver-cop. They cannot 
understand’ why Negroes are 
standing fast in their demands 
for (1) courteous treatmient,. (2) 
a first come,—tfirst served, seat- 
ing plan, and (3) the hiring of 
Negro drivers for the predom- 


what the war is all’ 


When Negroes asked the City 
Commissioners (all of them mem- 
bers of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils) for the franchise for a Ne- 
greg jitney service, Mayor 

. A, Gayle answered them: 

“We stand. firm in our posi- 
tion that the white people of 
Montgomery are not going to-be 
coerced by ‘the threats and de- 
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Rey. King and his wife ex- 
amine damage from . bomb 
planted by -racists. The young 
pastor is a leader in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott movement. 


mands of the Negroes now or 
any other time.” | 
That was on Jan. 25. On Jen- 
30a bomb exploded against the 
porch of Rev. Martin Luther 
ss home. Rev. King is the 
leader and spokesman for the 
boycott movement. And two days 
later another bomb was thrown 
at the homie of E. GC. Nixon, a 
former state presicent of the 
NAACP. . 
COOL. heads of Negro leaders 
kept the fight within the bounds 
of law and order following the 
bombings. But the Negroes upp- 
ed the stakes, and in answer to 
Mayor Gayles’ call to the’ white 


hower. and Attorney General 
Brownell. that they act to en- 
force civil rights in the South. 

® Pass legislation in Congress 
to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Negroes and their full 
rights as citizens. 

Also: 

© Support the mass lobby for 
Civil Rights in Washington, 
March 4, 5, 6. 

® Support the campaign for 
economic assistance to the vic- 


_ tims of the Eastland conspiracy.’ - 


inantly Negro routes. 
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In the. Footsteps of Freedom's Journal’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, 


of memorable articles, “The Black 


Ten Million,” which proopsed so-. 


lations that blazed a trail in the 


States was obliged to rule simi- 
larly. Re ; 
| * 


A glance back through time, 


as we can do in the pages of 


“Fighting Words,” the anthology 


Late 
e's 


To YouWhoAre 


New Readers 


FOR MANY of you, this will 
be. your first copy of The Work- 
er. If you will read it through, 
however, we think it will tell 
you-a great deal about the 
paper, the people who produce 
it, and the. ideals. which inspire 

Since this is our 4 
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. the first. Negro. newspaper THIS editor of The Worker. 
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By ALAN MAX 


IN THE NAME of inner-party peace, Adlai Stevenson has catahed his party with 
a crisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrival in California on a 


the pressure has been nn, on Stevenson to climb down from the fence 


to grips with the civil rights issue. 


The pressure came’ from the Ne- 
gro people and from the rank and 
file and many top Democrats in 
the California organization. It 
came too from the entry of Senator 
Estes Kefauver into the raee with 
@ position always a few notches 
—but. not many—ahead of Steven- 
son's, Finally, the pressure came 
from the grim fact that the Dixie- 
crat insurrection has been steadily 
increasing in ferocity, with _ the 
Eastiand gang taking the initiative 
in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, 
reversing at the-University of Ala- 
ama an integration pattern previ- 
ously won at most Southern uni- 
versities, 

* 

ON: FEB. 2, at a Democratic 
dinner in New York City, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman warned that 
the civil rights issues “stands out 
like a beason light, but a beacon 
light which some Democrats would 
prefer not to~see.” 


“The civil right issue is a thorny | 


one,- It would be easier for Our 
party if it could be laid aside. 
But those who advocate a policy 
of silence on this issue, who urge 
that it be deferred or passed over, 
do net in my judgment, under-' 
stand the facts of real or of politi-. 
cal life.” 

Ten days later—on Lincoln’s 
Birthday no less! — Stevenson, 
pressed once again to take a clear- 
cut stand, attempted to do ex- 
actly what Lehman wamed against. 
He urged that civil rights be re- 
moved as an issue from the Presi- 
dential campaign. He could think 
of no greater disservice to the 


country, said the leading Demo-| 


cratic contender, than to “exploit 
for political ends the tensions that | 
have followed in the wake of the 
Supreme Court decisien” outlaw- 
ing segregation in public schools. 

Questions which Stevenson did 
not attempt to answer: 

° put the issue into the 
campaign in the first place? Ob- 
vious answer: the Dixiecrat terror- 
ists. 

® Who would like to see the 
issue barred from the campaign? 


Obvious answer: the Dixiecrat ber-, 
ithe issue will eliminate itself. Be- 


rorists so that they can proceed 


STEVENSON 


the Eisenhower Administration 
which has permitted the terror to 
go on and federal laws violated 
without the Justice Department so 
much as lifting a finger. 

® What kind of issue SHOULD 
be discussed in an election cam- 
|paign if not a pro-fascist and racist 
conspiracy against the U.S. Consti- 
tution? Evidently Stevenson has 
in mind that a campaign should 
‘skirt all real issues and should cen- 
‘ter around such items 4s disunity 
in the opposing party and similar 
subjects suitable for banquet ban- 


ter. 


® Why, did Stevenson propose 


me remove the issue from the cam- 


paign after earlier: having made. 
it an issue? Because the earlier 
attempt—m. which he called for 
“gradualism”—was rejected by the 
Negro people’ and others who 
point out that the speed of inte- 
gration is not the issue at all since 
the insurrectionaries pesition is 


'“Never’! With. his earlier position 


rejected, Stevenson hopes for bet- 
ter luck with no position at all. 

© Is it possible to’ bar civil 
rights as an issue from the cam- 
paign? Civil rights will reman_in 


this campagn—and in every future 
campaign-until civil rights are 


fully won. Then, and only then, 


sides. Stevensons proposal gave 


tour, 
ad come 


pr 


the Republicans just the opening 
they wanted. Vice-President Nixon 
immediately accused the Demo- 
crats of : being afraid of the issue 
and used. Stevenson's retreat to 
picture the Administration's civil 
rights record as something to be 
roud ‘of, Stevenson's ¢ 
to remove the issue from the cam- 
_paign. has itself ie an issue 


in the 8 Bring 


sTevaenet seems to be liv- 
ing in the . The campaign of 
1952 alre Opts tarvee, ahead dis- 
tant past siane Sls ‘ie. 


so rapidly. In that 
venson could comferta side-step 
the civil rights issue with hardly 
a challenge from any quarter. This 
year every attempt to evade, re- 
wie an explanation which 
rotests and brings forth 
zoe eins 5 still more unsatisfactory 
explanations. 

His words sound. particular 
hollow by oer = hard- 
hitting position for 
taken last week by Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York—who is 


lagging so mgmt in the race that 


he evidently hing gained, and 


ventured nothing 
hopes the labor lt 

ment in his home state will for- 
get his extraditing Negro fugitives 
back to apes chan-gangs. 


THE “PARTY UNITY” on which 
Stevenson evidently counts for the 
nomination, runs directly counter 


ige 


to the genuine unity around a) ically 


Democratic Party candidate which 
is needed for a victory over the 
Cadillac Cabinet. . Appropriately, 
Stevenson's closest ops 
within the party itself 

such unions as the United Auto 
Workers—are pressing him to stop 
pussy-footing.. The realization is 
rapidly spreading that the issues 
are what will determine the out- 
come in November. Those who 
want the Cadillac oo ousted 
are Wh erga’ to see that to ‘side- 
step the. major issues—of ‘which 
civil rights is the most outstanding 
—can mean to sidestep victory it- 
self. To replace the Esenhower 
Administration is not enough. 
needs to be replaced by Sios 
better,-the chances are vit may not 
be replaced at all. | 


unnoticed with their terror. Also 


THE WEEK [iN LIL 


ABOR AFFEFA4i 


© Would Repeal T-Hf Oath 
e Canadian Auto Strike Ends 


SENATOR Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich) ‘has introduced a bill 
in, the Senate calling for the re- 

1 of the section of Taft- 
Hartley which requires . union 
officials..to.sign non-Communist 
affidavits. McNamara said the 
affidavit requirement was inef- 
fective and served_no other, pur- 
pose than to 
tical of labor leaders, 


*. 
_REPRESENTATIVES of East 
end West Const: 


make “second:class ~ 


— 


board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing: Workers. has decided 
to ask for.a general wage in- 
crease and welfare improve- 


ments in clothing, shirts, cotten 
Srrmeat end eens Seem. 


OIL, Cheinical and Atomic 
Workers Union ‘criticized a six 


— offer from companies as’ 
lting far short, of the workers’ 


demand for” “tubstitiel” “wage 
increases. 


action this year. 


MIAMI. BEACH—The executive council of the AFL- 
CIO concluded its 10-day meeting here—the first since the 
‘merger—with a call for a 1956 round of “substantial” wage 


increases and an rin ap ep a 
lative program’ designed ° 
consumer power and the s 
economy. 

The program consisted of rec- 
ommendations in a report on the 


economic situation approved by 
the council. It warned the country 

is in for a “leveling” of production 
Among the legislative 
objectives during this session of 
Congress is tax revision to favor 
low and middle-income families 
through higher exemption and 
lower rates on the first tax brack- 
ets, while continuing present rates 
on corporation profits for “at least 
another year. 

The Council will also press for 
$1.25 wage minimum and expan- 
sion of the law to include millions’ 


of workers net now co red; a spe-|ill is, unnecessary. 


there was a division in 
the council on the cs with 8 
iter Reuther leading the 
porting the Powell 
preg the Bene aneotte 
which resulted in the couneil ac- 
cepting this position. The-key im- 
‘portance of that ‘stand is that it 
united labor and the Negro peo- 
ple on the desegregation issue and 
conditions construction up- 
on observance of the Supreme 
Court's ruling. 


| 


among | greater consumption of farm pred- 
ucts and relaxation of the “hard- 
money and tight credit policy.” 
* hee 

THE COUNCIL also acted on 
other key isues, notably on the 
civil-rights.as it relates to the pres- 
idential campaign, the Alabama 
events and the hotly-debated 
school-construction issue; plans for 
an organizing drive; the 956 po- 
litical campaign and on steps | 
ye | 2Bainst some racketeering elements’ 
in the labor movement. 


The most significant ac 
the council, indicating Bee ey =p 
vance by united on the anti- 
discrimination front, was to call 

upon the President to inform Con- 

* soma the public that no funds 
will | be granted for school construc- 
tion to any State that defies the! ned 
Supreme Court's desegregation de- 
cision. 

The council holds that the law 
requires the President to take such 
action—that funds for se 3° 
schools would be illegal—and that} Meany. contiaued:. 
therefore the Powell amendment| . “For Mr. Stevenson to say that 
to the pending school construction _(Continued on “age 19)". 


pervert 


THE ISSUE was even more 
at highlighted at the conclu- 
sion’ of the council meeting when | 
‘Meany sharply criticized Adlai 
Stevenson for “running aWay” 
from the school desegregation 
aT disagreement 

am in- complete 

ol with Stevenson on this question,” 
said Meany. “I am ako in dis- 
agreement with Stevenson that the 
way to handle this question is to 
run away from if, I am ‘in com- 
sore —— with Senator Ken- 

of Massachusetts that this. is 
the on which men. 
‘stand up and be counted, irrespec- 
tive of any office or campaign. But 
L. realize. that kind : < sida is 


very rare.” a 
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THE AFL-CIO ‘executive council, meeting in Miami, 
hearing evidence of strikebreaking collusion between the 
Eisenhower administration and the Westinghouse Corpora- |i 
tion, called on all its 140-odd in- re ee 
ternationals to give substantial fin- 
ancial support for the 55,000 strik- 
ing workers now in the fifth morith 
of their walkout. 

James Carey, president of the 
International Union of Electrical) 
Workers, larger of the two striking 
unions, di at Miami that 
while the government professed to 
be conciliating the. dispute, it 
handed the corporation an $8 mil- 
lion military contract last month 
and has been encouraging a back- 

_to-work movement. , 


Saturday, Feb, 18. 

| Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 11 | 

“Major Parties (18).Noon. | 

‘Mr, Wizard — Adventure—Science} © 

| (4) 12:30. Very Good Program| 
or Youngsters is : 

The Arts Around Us (9) 1. Role 
of the Artist in Society. Ben 
Shahn, painter, Mark Van Do- 
ren, poet , 

Movie: Rocket Ship X—M (11) 
1:30, Better than average 

Championship Bowling (4) 2 

Mayor's Conference (2) 2:30 

Movie: Italian musical. Arias from 

Great Operas (13) 2:30 

College ‘Basketball — Hlinois _ vs. 
Michigan State (Z) 5 

Pro Basketball — Fort Wayne vs. 
Syracuse (4) 3 

‘| Million Dollar Movie: The Great 
Gilbert & Sullivan (9) 4:30, 
7:30 and 10 p.m. 

Horse Racing (4) 5 

 suaiaeds tt a 

igntinga 
ee Dae clinton to eake|Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:90 


od the cost “and undoubted-| Princeton ’56—education (4) Po- 
ty ie = can etry: 1919 to 1929 


¢. 


= , 


hi ; 7 
IVE $950,000 a week, he said. 


poration,” said Carey, adding its 
mediation efforts were an “utter 
failure—an administration white-| 
wash of the truth.” 

To dash hopes for a settlement 
on the basis of a formula that 
would have set the crucial time- 
study aig -_ <n after re- 
sumption. of work, company at 
the last-minute tossed in a one 
monkey wrench—a refusal to take 
back 100 active strikers discharged 
for allegedly taking part in ‘Vio-| 

nce. 


heavy Washington order was given 
the Kohler Co. of Wisconsin last 
year, That walkout waged by 
United Automobile Workers is 
‘the 22nd pena! 


THE GOVERNMENT, sought 
to give the impression that it is 
very much concerned with the 
strike, Its mediator was continually 
in the picture since a week before 
the strike began Oct. 17. But 
Carey now sees the tactic as only 
\a “smokescreen” to conceal strike- 
breaking policy. 

governments _conciliator | 
withdrew last week when it ap- 


i 


GE Benny in The~ 
Honest Man (2) 9 

Alcoa Hour—drama (4) 9. Tragedy 
in a’ Tem Town by Reg- 
inakd Rose. Mob violence is the 
theme 


put. The 
corporation obviously. in- 


The corporation’ said it will not 
cooperate with fact-finding pro- 


cedure initiated by Governor 


——-_ —  @ oeere 
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Labor in New York 


—————————————>_—sBy Herbert Signer 


Steel Union 


Opens Upstate 


Political Action Drive 


A 10-DAY SWING through 
some of the major upstate indus- 
trial centers .for The Worker's 
$29nd Anniversary circulation 
drive, showed limited but definite . 
signs of the fresh spirit begin- 
ning to take -hold in labors’ ranks 
everywhere. 

New organizing drives, shop 
and department struggles, local 
merger advances, political action 
developments—these are in evi- 
dence to a greater or less degree 
everywhere. Red-baiting has re- 
ceded substantially, especially 
where workers are engaged in 
struggle and where greater unity 
and solidarity is the watchword, 

a 


T H E ‘STEELWORKERS 
UNION, representing some 40,- 
000 workers in Western New 
York, has called a highly signi- 
ficant legislative con ce, to 
be held Sunday, Feb. 26. The 
union is the largest and most 
important in the area. The con- 
ference will be the first .major 
political action by any section of 
the powerful labor movement 
locally in 1956, ‘and will no 
doubt serve to’ stimulate further 
moves in other poten. 

LABOR IS. INVOLVED in 
major struggles now taking place 
within “the Democratic parties 
in Republican-dominat Ro- 
chester and Syracuse, In Ro- 
chester, the unions are allied 
with the present Democratic 
county leadeiship, which is now 
under sharp attack from a right- 
wing. group ousted two years 
-P Syracuse, the CFO Coun- 
cil is carrying on an open fight 
' for a in the Democratic 
‘ county ’ but here la- 
, AFL ming to the de- 
- fense of, the | bent Demo- 


ing collusion between the Dem- 
ocratic leadership and the Re- 
publican party.” It) indicated 
there is a “grays roots” demand 
in labor’s ranks for a change in 
Democratic leadership and pro- 
gram which could get results in 
the long-time GGOP-dominated 
area, 
* 

A MAJOR TARGET for labor 
upstate is expected to be the 
42nd Congressional District, 
which takes in parts of Buffalo, 
Lackawanna and other heavily 
unionized | areas. Republican 
John R, Pillion won last time 
with 57 percent of the vote, and 
a ‘united labor campaigi is seen 
as a major objective ini 1956 to 
oust ian and elect a pro- 
labor Congressman, On the 42 
C.D,, there are powerful steel, 
electrical, auto’ and other unions, 
with a considerable proportion 
of the. voting population being 
unionists and their families. 


At the state AFL convention 


‘in Buttalo, James McDevitt, po- _ 


litical action director, made a 
strong pitch for 1956 campaigns 
by. labor in heayily unionized 
upstate industrial centers to get 
rid of anti-lahor Congressmen, 
In Western New York, ‘a united 


ly a great deal more.” 


and some other Republicans 


are revealing an unaprecedent- 
ed sensitivity to labor's m. 
This development will to doubt 
give a fresh flavor to this year's 
election stri upstate and 
serve to emphasize the need for 
inlependent political action by 
the AFL-CIO, 
+ 

SEVERAL HUNDRED 
THOUSAND workers »upstate 
are in line for the organ 
drives of AFL-CIO, 
the New York State labor moye- 
ment is powerful, with some 2,- 
000,000 union members, there 
are important open shop indus- 
tries still left, as well as count- 
less small non-union shops, 

Majer vwnorganized 
plants since the ic 1 
are Eastman in Rochest- 
er and Endicott Johnson in 
Binghamton, Kodak, with same 
$0,000 unorganized optical 
workers, has long been an un- 
successful target of union drives, 
So has Endicott Johnson, with 
20,000 shoe workers, 

Unionists upstate see a state 
oa Oy mass organizing pe 
in these two major o 
plants, with a real mobilization 
of labor's resources and a drive 
comparable to those in steel and 
electrical during the 1980s, as 

a ma | for the coming 
mer la movements in 
New York State, 


Organizing drives now under 
way or officially announced so 
far include; Teaméters. Union 
at Moatgomery Ward in the 
Capitol District; Retail, ‘Whole- 


ts 


sale & Dept, Store Union in 
Rome; Teamsters, Butchers, Ho- 


tel & Restaurant, and Retail 
Unions in ‘stores, warehouses, 


colinary, taxi, in Buffalo; and, 


the Butchers in super-mavkets 
in Rochester,. And these are 
openly said to be just the be- 
ginning. ey tS 


AFL-CIO campaign is see 
that’ furce -that can make pos- 
sible the realization of, this ob- 
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Dance Studio—Michael (13) 6. Re- 

: turns to TV 

Lucille Ball show (2) .6:30 

Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 

The Lone Ranger—1 hour special 
show (7) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. New time 
spot for this show 
Paramount 

Perry Come—Variety (4) 8 


Pienic, Radio City 
Court Jester with Damy Kaye, 
Boris Gudonov—complete opera on 


Stage Show—The (2) 8:30 
Academy Award Neminations (4) 9. 
College Basketball~Penn vs. Prin- 
ceton (13) 9 ° 
College Ba all—-NYU vs. Ford- 
ham (11) 9 | 
Your Hit Parade /4) 10:30 ; 
Movie: Magic eee Stew- 
art, Jane Wyman (7) 11:15 : 


TV 
Sunday, Feb. 19 


Joe Bostic's Negro Gospel Train 
_ (13) 9 arm, | 
Charity Bailey's Sing A Song—kids; 
(4) 10 a.m. ar 
‘Camera Three (2) 11:30. Story of! 
a Ballet— Maria Tallchief &, 
Nicholas lanes demon- 
strates how a ballet is created. 
The ballet is Swan Lake. 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. For 


Young People—good 


eet - eee’ 2 eae 


NEWS BRIEFS 


TRIAL WAS SET for Marth 


film, New Cameo 
Oklahoma, Rivoli x 
Letters From My Windmill, Paris 
Disney's Fantasia (revival), Trans- 
lux Normandie 


Umberto D (Italian) Thalia t 
Tender Trap, 68th = Playhouse 
The Lark, Longacre 
Inherit the Wind, National 

Uncle Vanya, 4th St. . 

on Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ger at the Gates, Helen Hayes 
Trouble in Mind, Greenwich Mews 
Private Life of Master Race, Open 


Stage 
Bus Stop, Winter Garden 


VERY LARGE room for rent m Broux. Ail 
a em evenings, oF 


—_~ . 
ais 
.- 


296 for Paul Brown in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Brown is being tried 
on a Cc that he operated 
an automobile in the state un- 
der a different name. Brown, 
once a Communist organizer, 
had changed his name to avoid 
a blacklist, He has already serv- 
ed several months in Minnesota 
on the same ¢ . In Wiseon- 


~Werld War Il veteran. 
ark, ers 


. - 
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to 
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NEGRO WOMAN Dietician desperate for 
work. Call 8T 9-104] anytiane. 


UPHOLSTERY CLEANED 


[ 
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support to the federal government. The Union Republicans, later 
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place their full weight behind the fight to crush the Eastland led 
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By LOUIS MALINOW 


Negro history month has deep meaning for New Jerseyans. 
Today's struggles for Negro rights ate. rooted in the best tradi- 
tions of the abolitionist movement. Introduction of slavery in New 
Jersey coincided ‘with its foundation as a colony in 1664, Perth 
Amboy and Camden were two ports of entry. From there slaves 
were shipped south below the. Mason-Dixon line. Slave trade pro- 
vided lucrative profits for the early «nerchant capitalists. The 
growth of slavery in New Jersey itself, was phenomenal. In 1800, 
New Jersey had a larger proportion of slaves than any other state 

“north of Maryland, except New York. 

The treatment of slaves was inhuman and’ barbarous. They 
were governed by special severe laws, and were even denied the 
rig!it to enlist as volunteers in the Revolutionary War (although 
many ‘did serve and some were decorated). As far back as. 1675 
laws were passed prohibiting the harboring of runaway slaves. But 
they proved sq unworkable: that colonial leaders held conferences 
with the Indians trying to get help in preventing runaways, 

Jersey history is replete with slave insurrections. - 

In 3786 an imsurrection took place near Sommerville. It 
was betrayed by a stoolpigeon (how reminiscent of the present 
Smith Act trials), irty Negroes were arrested, one hanged, 
others mutilated and whipped. In 1741 New York had what was 
called a “Negro Conspiraty” which “spread” (sic) to Jersey. In 
reprisal two Negroes. were immediately burned to death, others 
later. Similar insurrections took place in Perth Amboy, Elizabeth 
and Newark, 

The struggle for Negro freedom was supported from the be- 
ginning by a petent abolitionist movement led by the Quakers. 
In contrast to a later périod, the Southern part of the state was the 
hub of the abolitionist movement:. The counties of Burlington, 
Gloucester and Salem with 23 percent of the population had only 
8 percent of the slaves. In“ 1786, througli the. imitiative of the 
Quakers, there was formed at Trenton the first Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery in New-—Jersey. This movement spread to 
Burlington, Salem and other counties. It's moral foundation had 
already been. established by the Quakers in 1776, by~denying 
membership in their societies to,slave holders. 

The abolitionists performed heroically in ‘the operation of 
three underground vatcoade Slaves crossed. the Delaware into 
Jersey, and were then. spirited-North to freedom. 

During the Civil War, in spite of the Copperhead grip on the : 
state government, anti-slavery sentiment broke through. Mass meet- 
ings held in Trenton, Newark and .elsewhere in April 1861, pledged 


known as the Republican Party, challenged the Copperheads in 
elections and supported the policies of Lincoln. And, of course, 
Negroes themselves fought valiantly in support of the Union, and 
for their own liberation. 

This rich inheritance should give added inspiration to the 
eople, Jabor and their progressive allies in New. Jersey to 


Dixiecrat resistance to Constitutional government, and to the 
for full equality right here in our own backyard. 


Brandt Found Guilty, | 
Four Freed By Jury 


CLEVELAND.—Joseph Brandt —ifor the informer.” 
of Newark, Spanish Civil War vet,| The conservative; Irish, Repub- 
World ‘War II hero, and Commu-|lican lawyer compared the pa- 
nist Party leader was convicted triotic war record of his clients 
here, along with five other work-| Brandt and George Watt to the 
ingclass leaders, of violating the) activities. of the stoolies. “These 
Smith Act. However, for the first two men whom I am representing, 


time a jury found Smith Act de-| fought with gun in “hand against 
the enemies of our country,” he 


fendants not guilty when they, 
freed Bob Campbell, Frieda Katz,'told the jury, handing them the 
E. C. Greenfield and Joe Dougher. honorable discharges of. the two 
The victims of the are| workingclass leaders. He was not 
free on bail. They will be sen- | able to show the jury the numer- 
tenced on Mareh 23. Brandt and'ous citations, battle. stars, Dis- 
the other five frameup victims re-|tinguished flying cross and other 
iterated their innocence, and-hailed| honors -received by Brandt and 
the pececon smashing victory| Watt for their courage and_hero- 
that treed the other four. ism in the hattle against fascism. 
While the The prosecution, upheld by the 


court, vented that. 


fight 
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tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom has expressed dismay at Sec- 


“Brink of War foreign policy,” and 
has called on President Eisenhower 
and the State Department to “con- 


ed at Geneva.” 


President Eisenhower said: 


made aware of the Brink of War 
foreign policy of our Secretary of 
State, which could have resulted 
in a’full scale atomic war. 


tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom, realize our-closeness to war 
in the’ Korean, Formosa and: Indo- 


stressed and stress again the use of 
negotiations and..the United. Na-} 
tions as instruments. of Peace. 


our State Department continue to News ex 
pursue 
adopted at Geneva, as the only 
Sane policy toward world peace.” 


peared drugged; other frightened 
ands suggestible, 
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Representative Robert W. Kean 
(Rep., 12th CD) is boldly defend- 
ing Secretary of ‘State John. Foster 
Dulles ag % nil foreign 

licy. In fact, Kean, who. poses 
By z “liberal” Republican. and 


PATERSON WOMEN'S 
HITS DULLES’ “BRINK’ 

PATERSON. — The Paterson ing the Dulles policy age to 
Chapter of the Women’s Interna-|appear in Jersey papers. A’ Ne 
tune man writes in “The Reader 
Speaks Out” columii of 
Park ‘Press: © ee | 

“Mr, Dulles recent enunciation 
of his ‘brink of war policy has 
startled and frightened the world. 
Protests against this reckless man 


have called for his removal from 
office. Monday's N.Y. Times re- 


a year ago. . 


Dulles, in an 


: 


of State John Foster Dulles’ 


adopt- 


A resolution adopted at a recent 
meeting of the group, and sent to 


tinue the peaceful approach 


testant clergymen and laymen pro- 
testing against Mr. Dulles policy. 
They state .. . It remained. for 


“It is with dismay that we were 


that the U. S. government three 
“We, of the Women’s Interna-jhilating the human race. in an 
atomic war, 

“They. further stated that atomic 
war could be stopped only by 
patient negotiations for peace. I 
subscribe to this view, as I am 


chinese situations and repeatedly 


American people do.” 

Another .letter to the Newark 
ressed strong disagree- 
ment with the Dulles policy, and 
urged instead a policy based on 
‘Pope Pius’ appeal to ban the atomic 
_ Meanwhile, a few letters criticiz- bomb and end all tests. 


Convict Dr. Sullivan, 
Trenton 6° Figure 


TRENTON.-—Dr. J. Minor Sul- 
livan III was convicted here on-a 
seven-count perjury charge for his 
testimony in. the trial that ex- 
ploded the case against the Tren- 
ton Six. 

The, guilty verdict from Judge 
Charles M. Morris ended a five- 
year long legal pursuit by Prose- 
cutor Mario. Volpe. against. the 
Doctor he had ealled twice as his 
own witness. Dr, Sullivan - had 
been summoned by Volpe to the 
police station eight years ago to 
witness the “signing of confessions” 
from five of six Negro men charg- 
ed with murder. 


At the first trial, with court- 
appointed lawyers, all of the Tren- 
ton Six were sentenced: to death. 
Masses of proof of irregularities,) 
the bias of the trial judge and a 
world-wide campaign won them a 
high court reversal and a second 
trial that freed four of the men. 

Under cross examination during 
the second trial Dr. Sullivan tes- 
tified that some of the men, ap- 


“We feel it is imperative that 


the ‘peaceful approach 


watched. them sign their 
away. The perjury indictment 
sought to impeach this testimony. 

Mayor Donald J. Connolly and 


Howell, ‘now State Banking Com- 
missioner, stepped forward briefly 
as character witnesses for the 
Doctor. ) 

Defending Dr. Sullivan were 
Congressman Frank Thompson, 
County Democratic Chairman 
Thorne Lord, and former a 
Henry Schenk, retained by t 
NAACP. Dr. Sullivan, formerly 
|députy county physician, is an al- 
ternate to the State Democratic 
Committee. Both Velpe and Judge 
Morris are Republicans. 

Dr. Sullivan’s lawyers will ap- 


a sentence of seven years in prison. 


State's 
stretches from the Trenton Six 


trial transcri 


the night he 
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putt 
orward the Dulles position over 


article. in Life mag-| 
azine, stated that our foreign pol-jle 


Asbury, ' 


ported a letter sent to Président} 
Eisenhower by 12 prominent Pro-| 


Mr, Dulles te tell a world aghast 
times came near the brink of anni-|# 


sure that the vast majority of the. 


lives | 


| 


former Congressman Charles R.) | 
| Anyhow, why all the excitement? 


peal the verdict, which may carry: 


During his trial the bulk of the’ 
case consisted of long| 


. But Dr. Sullivan; 
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phasis Mr. Kean's,) To 
everyone wt 


’ 
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Ww 


hat he 


| retary Dulles 


tion to Dulles statement: “Possibly 
the fact that. 1956 is an election 
vear is responsible forthe attacks 
on this Administration's unchanged 
foreign policy,” , 

He goes on, in the letter to 12th 
CD. voters, te make’‘a an- 
alogy of the danger of the Dulles 
policy leading to a terrible atomic 
war, by comparing this situation 
with two school boys fighting. One 
‘boy draws a line in the dust and 
dares the other to step over it. 
That's all Dulles was doing, says 
advocated 


'Kean, when he (Dulles) 
a “brink of war 
This has been the Eisenhewer Ad- 
ministration’s policy all along the 
Congressman declares. And he 
states his complete and enthusi- 
astic agreement with it. 

- The ‘Kean letter in all out. de- 
fense of the “brink of war” theory 


is sure to foree certain liberals and... 


| 
progressives, who have been taker 
in by the carefully. nurtured “lib- 


oan e. 


: few weeks ago in 
Life magazine.” Kean has an an- 
\swer to why the outraged reac- — 


eral” aura built up around Kean, . 


to. reconsider fheir position. It 
will also educate many as 
to the true. nature of : : 
claim’ to being the “peace party” 
in the United States. 
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inside THE WORKER 


Backs Appeal 


For U.S. Treaty 


—See Page 4 


SPECIAL NEGRO. 
FREEDOM FEATURES 


Virginia Gardner 
Talks with Miss. 


Racist Leader 
| ~—See Page 8 - S 
+ 
Northern Tycoons 
Own Montgomery 


Bus Company 

—See Page 3 
Negroes Make 
History in 


Music, Theatre 
~See Page 3 - 5S 


Negro Hoop, Stars 
Shine in Great 


Sports Galaxy 
~—See Page 12 
© 


Labor Advances 


Negro-White Unity 
—See Pages 2-Sand6-S 


Trumbull Park, 


Shame of Chicago 
. See Page 7-S 


Famous Dates in 


Negro History 
See Page 8 - S 


amenimenenen 


‘Battle Report from First Capital of Celdelebeey 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


MONTGOMERY, Als, Along an inivisiblle battle line running ‘theos 


‘We Demand the Dignity Due 


gh this former Con- 


federate capital there proceeds a war of attrition. On.one side is dug in roughly one-half of the 


population, estimated ey at 42 to 60,000 Negroes who are 


women—citizens of a democratic 
America, On the other side stand 


the minions of white supremacy, 


led by the White Citizens Cown- 
cils, political descendants of the 
“restored” Confederates who es- 
tablished “white rule” over Ala- 
(“Established” 
cannot connote the blood, terror 


bama in 1900. 
and murder which. accompanied 
the process through which the 
“southert. way of life’ was “re- 
stored.”) 

The present. battle was joined 
here on Dec. 5, 1955, the 55th 
year of. “white rule;. after seven 
separate. arrests of Negro wo- 
men and children and ‘the fatal 
shooting of a Negro mah on city 
buses for not giving up seats to 
white passengéfs. When the 
seventh woman, Mrs: Rosa Parks, 
a 42-year-old seamstress, was ar- 
rested and fined last December, 
the Montgomery Negro commun- 
ity cried out as one man: 
“Enough!” Less than 20 Negroes 
have boarded a city. bus since 
then. 

oe 


FOR MORE than 10 weeks 
now the Montgomery City Lines, 
a subsidiary of the.National City 
Lines of C hisaed, has been run- 
ning at half-strength, with fares 
raised from 10 to: 15: cents, los- 
ing an estimated $3,000 daily. 
White officials, businessmen and 
poneucrey have 10 way of 

nowing what the war is all 
about, having no line of com- 
munications with the Negro com- 
munity and never having had to 
‘face .the truculent brutality of 
a hus driver-cop, They’ cannot 
understand why Negroes. are 
standing fast in their demands 


for (1) courteous treatment, (2) — 


a first come, first served, seat- 
ing plan, and (3) the hiring of 
Negro drivers for the predom- 
inantly Negro routes. 
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When Negroes asked the City 2 


Commissioners (all of them mem- 
bers of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils) for the franchise ‘for a Ne- 
gro-owned jitney service, Mayor 
W.. A. Gayle answered them: 
“We stand firm im our posi- 
tion that -the white people ‘of 
Montgomery are not going to be 


coerced by the threats and de- 
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Rev. King and his wife ex- 
amine damage from bomb 
planted by racists. The young 
pastor is a leader in the Mogt- 
gomery Bus Boycott movement. 


mands of the Negroes now or 
any other time.” 

That was on Jan: 25. On Jen. 
30 @ bomb exploded against the 
porch of Rev. Martian Luther 
King's home. Rev. King is the 
leader and spokesman for the 
boycott moveinent. And two days 
later another bomb was. thrown 
at the home of J. N. Nixon, a 
former state president of the 
NAACP. 

* 


COOL heads of Negro leaders 
kept the fight within the bounds 
of law and order following the 
bombings. But the Negroes upp- 
ed the stakes, and in answer to 
Mayor. Ga ayles’ call to the white 


(Continued on Page 5) 


- 1827, polices 
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Assignment: 


ISA 


In the Footsteps of ‘Freedom's Journal’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
FREEDOM'S JOURNAL, 

the first Negro newspaper 

in the United States ap- 


peared in New York, March 10, 
later William 


of memorable articles, “The Black 


Ten Million,” which proopsed so- 
lutions that blazed a trail in the 


. American press of the 20s. 


They included the abolition of 


the restrictions the Ne 
right to renidenoe!s that is,. ‘Sol 


States was obliged to rule simi- 


larly, 
* 


A glance back through time, 
as we can do in the pages of 


“Fighting Words,” the anthology 


THIS editor of The Worker 


fought for “the equal right to 
vote in the South,” and for the 


of characteristic writings from 
this newspaper, carries us into 
the thick of most of the memor- 


Septts gi 
on hn ote 


1 - 


So 
+e 


determined to be men and 


What te De ; 
About Eastland 


Conspiracy 


® Kick Eastland: out of the 
U.S. Senate because of his vio- 
lation of his oath to defend and 
uphold, the U.S. Constitution. 

® Demand of President Eisen- 
hewer and Attorney CGerteral 
Brewnell that they act to en- 
force civil rights in the South. 

® Pass legislation in Congress 
te protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Negroes and their full 
rights as citizens. 

Also: 

® Support the mass lobby fer 
Civil Rights in Washington, 


’ March 4, 5, 6. 


e Support the campaign for 
economic assistance to the vic- 
oo of “the Eastland qoumpirecy. | 


Te YouWho Are 
New Readers 


FOR MANY of you, this will 
be your first copy of The Work- 
er. If you will read it through, 
however, we think it will tell 
you a great deal about’ the 
paper, the peaple who produce 
it, and the ideals which inspire 
them. Since this is our annual 
Negro History week edition, it 
will prove especially inf i 
we think, with respect te our 
program for making our nation a 
true democracy. 

And this is a touchstone as 
to how we feel on other crucial 
issues, because those who fight 
for Negro rights also fight for 
the cause of labor, the small 


first 
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“By/ALAN MAX 


IN THE NAME of inner-party peace, Adlai Stevenson has me his nity with 
a crisis of major proportions. Ever since his arrwal in California ona p nary t 
the pressure has been increasing on Stevenson: to climb down from the fence | 


to grips with the civil rights issue. 


The pressure came from the Ne- 
gro people and from the rank and 
file and many top Democrats in 
the California erganization. It 
came too from the entry of Senator 
Estes Kefauver into the race with 
‘a position always a few notches 
—but not many—ahead of Steven- 
sons. F inally, the pressure came 
from the grim fact that the Dixie- 
crat insurrection has been steadily 
increasing in ferocity, with the 
Eastiand gang taking the initiative 
in the case of Miss Autherine Lucy, 
reversing at the University of Ala- 
bama an integration pattern previ- 
ously won at most Southern uni- 
versities. 

s * ., 

ON FEB. 2, at a Democratic 
dinner in New York City, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman warned that 
the civil ante issues “stands out 
like a beason light, but a beacon’ 
light ‘which some Democr ats would |+},¢ Eisenhower Administration 
prefer not to see,” lwhich has permitted the terror to 


STEVENSON 


“The civil right issue is a thorny go ou and federal laws violated 
one, It would be easier for our 
party if it could be laid aside. ‘much as lifting a finger. 
But those who advocate a policy 
ef silence on this issue, who urge },. 
that it be deferred or passed over, 
de not in my judgment, under- 


discussed in an election cam- 
ia if not a pro-fascist and racist 
cy against the U.S. Consti-| 


without the Justice Department so 


® What kind of issue SHOULD | 


stand the facts of real or‘of politi-' 
cal. life.” in mind that a campaign should 
Ten days later—on Lincoln's skirt all real issues and should cen- 
Birthday no less! — Stevenson, 'ter around such items as disunity 
pressed once again to take a clear-|in the opposing party and similar 
cut stand, attempted to do ex- subjeets suitable for banquet ban- 
actly what Lehman warned against. ‘ter. 
He urged that civil rights be re- 
moved as an issue from the Presi- 
dential campaign. He éould think 
ef no greater disservice to the 
country, said the leading Demo-!, 
cratic contender, than to “exploit “ 
for political ends the tensions that | 
have followed in the wake of the | 
Supreme Court decision” outlaw- 
ing segregation in public schools. 
Questions which Stevenson did 


not attempt to answer: 


tiou? " Pvideutly Stevenson has 


te remove the issue from the can 
after earlier having salle 
it an issue? Because the earlier 
attempt—in which he called for/ 
m’”—was rejected by the 
Negro sont and others who 
point out that the speed of inte- 
gration is not the issue at all since | 
the tnsurrectionaries' position is 
“Never "! With his earlier position | 
rejected, Stevenson hopes for bet- 
* Who’ put the issue into ‘the ter hick with no position at all. 

campaign in the first place? Ob-| ¢ Ig it possible to bar civil 
vious answer: the Dixiecrat terror- | rights as an issue from the cam- 
ists. paign? Civil rights will reman: in 
® Who would like to see the this campagn—and in every future 
issue barred from the campaign? | campaign—until civil righté are 
Obvious answer: the. Dixiecrat ter- fully won. Then, and only then, 
rorists so that they can ‘proceed 


® Why did Stevenson propose 


accused the Demo- 
crats of being afraid of the issue 
and used Stevenson's retreat. to 
picture the Administration's civil 


— record as something to be/ \- 


Soo 


AFL-C1O Calls for 1956 Round 


MIAMI BEACH—The exreative cainall of the AFL- 
ahead! CIO concluded its 10-day-meeting here—the first sinee.the 
merger—with-a cal fr & 1056 round of “substantial” wage 


increases and an economic-legis- 


Vike peudings Guslaell 
: moa ling 


through higher exemption 
a eogplag on the first tax brack- 
move-| ets, w continuing present 
ment in his home state. will for- on corporation profits for “at least 
get his extraditing Negro fugitives another year.” 
back to wane chan-gangs. The Council will also press for 


THE “PARTY UNITY" on which fa tant tan to teclade mien, 
Stevenson evidently counts for 


to the genuine unity 


Cadillac Cabinet. Appropriately, 
Stevenson s closest 

within the party itself among 
such unions as the United Auto 


—Can mean to 


the issue will eliminate itself. Be-. be 


I sides. Stevenson’s proposal gave’ 


Workers—are —— him to stop 
pussv-footing. The realization is 
rapidly spreading that the issues 
are what will determine the out- 
come in November. Those who 
want the Cadillac Cabinet ousted 
are beginning to see that to side- 
step majer issues—of which 
civil rights is the most outstanding 
vi it. 
peal To <a estes r 

inistration is not enough. It} ; 
needs to be 


THE COUNCIL also. acted on 
other key isues, notably on the 


unnoticed with their terror. Also 
THE WEEK iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Would T-If Oath 
° Canadian Auto Strike Ends 


SENATOR . Pat McNamara 
(B-Mich) has introduced a bill 
in the Senate calling for the. re- 

of the section. of Taft- 


Clothing Werkers has: decided 
to ask for. a general wage in- 
erease and welfare e- 
ments in clothing, shirts, cotten 
et a ae Pe 


OIL, Cheniieat and Atomic” _ The 

Workers Union: criticized a six’ |requires the F 

eee offer from as “OL that ea 
selling, S52 a the. veneer schools would be. i 

mana . for \ steam wage therefore the Powell 


— 


Meany 


i was the fight of this group 


which resulted in the ac- 


cepting this position, The key im- 
pling this pashion. TNR ato 
united laber and the Negre peo- 
ple on the desegregation issue and 
lconditions school construction up- 
on observance of the Supreme 


Court's. ruling. 
| * 


THE ISSUE was even 


‘strongly highlighted at the itehe- 


sion. of os council ticeed” dla 
harply _ criticized 

coc Ae for “running away 

from | * ae school desegregation 


et 


i 
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E 
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ae 


j, 09 the pending school Construction. 
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‘gi a petition supporting the action of the Ceorgia students, ‘nd 
where the students are fighting for an-end to diseriminatery housing. | -_... 
‘Again in Philadelphia two hundred teen-agers Negro and white STEEL 


7 


showed their concern over the problem of jimcrow. when they 
— into a a of High gow Fellowship to hear Harty. . : ) | 
onte; outstanding Negro artist, s .out against discrimination. oe 
Many youth in Philadelphia have taken up the challenge of the (Continued from Page 16) 
racists in the South who are trying to turn back the pages of history, alsa. iS seen as a bins place to 
by collecting food and money to aid the victims of the White build new plants ch. will put 
Citizens Councils’ economic squeeze. : . . out steel with modern machinery 
Many of the teen-agers who listened to Harry Belafonie had. | 29d with FEWER .men forced to 
helped send a van ef food from Fellowship House to the South. | . | work at an. unpreeedented pace. 
The young adult club of the Philadelphia Labor Youth League. |. Of course, modernization . of 
has thrown its efforts into the food campaign. The LYL collectors | steel facilities isn't confined te the) Mi Baptist 
went into the Strawberry Mansion community armed with shopping | Delaware Valley. This is going on| Viola P. Alien and Earl 
bags, leaflets, and New Challenge, national youth publication. The |@!l over the country—as witness the . cans. 
group is planning to continye the campaign. . |faet that the steel industry reached} 
Philadelphia's youth, and white, are looking toward and | record-breaking production levels). 
getting ready for the NAACP’s mass mobilization to Washington on | in’ 1955 with 40,000 FEWER) 
March 4 to 6. The annual NAACP Youth Legislative Conference | workers than in the 1953-54 slump 


will be held as part of the mass lobby. period. 
IT IS HERE in the Delaware} 


ADA STUDENTS ASK QUESTIONS "| Valley that this development -as- 


DAVID LEVINTOW of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in |sumes its most dramatie aspect and i : | 
i economic, political and secial 


Philadelphia told the Temple University Students for Democratic | where struggles of giant proper-| 

Action, “What laber can win across the collective bargaining table | tions are bound to develop as the} freedom we must have the right te meet, confer and petition our 

can be taken away in the political arena.” industry really puts the screws on} government te correct our grievanees. These rights ase given to 
Mr. Levintow was king to the students on “Labor's Role | Delaware Valleys 100,000 steel-; us in the lst Amendment to the. jtutti | 3 

in the Elections.” He said that one of labor's definite aims in: 1956 | workers. in its drive fer markets. ‘Because 1 felt that the attempt ef the Velde Committee to 

is the repeal of the “most onerous sections of the Taft-Hartley Act.” -| and profits. question me about membership and - associations im various 

He singled out the section which allows the union-busting state These developments are not lest} Organizations vielated rights, 1 invoked the Ist Amendment.” 

“right-to-work” laws. on the steelworkers. It is no secret “pe prvi, o Conference ef Philadelphia ieinity 
Mr. Levintow was asked how influential the political organ--jthat the $400,000,000 Fairless) 0” Jan. 28 of this year held a “Goldie Watson Day” meeting. The 

izations of labor as far as the thinking and voting of union members. | Works of U. S. Steel is now putti Pe the} of the meeting was to raise funds to help defray the costs 

He answered that among the. workers themselves the influence of. | out more steel with fewer men of legal battle she is waging in the courts. 


PAC and LLPE has been very great. consequently at less cost than in} _. 

But he pointed out that the wives and families of the workers | many other plants. | ‘SRT H ACT TRIAL 
have not been influenced as much by labor education and often In fact this monster operation is (Continued from Page 16) 
fall prey to big business propaganda. The PAC in this area has |heing enlarged se that in time it sible for Lautner continued em- 
held Family Participation Conferences to try and overcome this | will produce more steel than the; ployment. 
problem. They. have been quite successful and more are planned. |company’s Gary Indiana, plant * 

On the question of family participation, Philadelphia's -youth | with fewer than HALF of the); JN NEKT WEEK’S iccue we; 
ean and should ask organized labor, “How abeut opening union halls |Gary. Works’ 18,000 men. . |wilt deal with Lautner’s testimeny 
te teen-agers te help provide healtliy social and educational ac- It is also no secret that as facil-| te was still under direct rn 
tivities?” ities are modernized, speedup is in-! get , 

| is|of the Marxist-Leninist classics in- 
| 


s 


ae oa 
' 


Be 


FT 


: 


Hi 


Mr. Levintow pointed to labor's .suppert of. federal aid: to ‘|cveased and this is an itn 
education, a- vital program fer young le, However, he agreed | where back-breaking work loads |Conmunist Party activities during troduced into every such trial so 


with the opportunist position of the AFL-CIO lobby against the-anti-. | already are a Common oceurrence./the 21 years far. Excerpts thene 

segregation amendment. In fact, in new mills and in eld‘and disterting = war ban mea onl by each tg pnt ers 
When: the question of Communists in the labor mevement | plants which have been modern-'of words used in Prosar gyn 4 * 

came up, one student challenged the red-baiting policies of labor | ized, the companies have taken!}ooks in order te make them ten- 

by asking, “What right has the top leadership to remove a Com- | advantage ef patient planning and‘ vey an im , 

munist from office if he was democratically elected?” new technique to refine their! yiglence his inability to identify Blumbe 
Mr. Levintow's answer was, “They (the unions which haye com- | metheds of speedup, so that the; ‘The pk oe sida pid ‘ seit 

munists in leadership) can keep their leaders, but they.can't be a part | newst machinery instead of be- ot i ts ake ee ee seated 

of the CIO,” : coming a boon for the steelworker 

is becoming,an instrument ef in- 


LESTER STRIKERS REAPPRAISE tensilied exploitation. | 
4 | . ‘passage of the Smith Act. 


STORIES to this effect are pee They admitted that i Party 


| | | ’ valent in the mills: machinery for ee * it fs) a Boa 
POLITICANS’ ROSY PROMISES 32: = saan eres 
| , | ‘170 men was built to be u 
LESTER, Pa.—Seme of the state- to constructive negotiations.” 
ments of public officials in support | * é de in the fight against R THE FBI VISITED THE 
of the strike that have been warmly; THE OFFICIALS who have! omy oe PR. . civil liberties and for the rxrights WITNESS AND INSTRUCTED 
welcomed in the past here by been making statements in faver) 1” addition, foremen are pushed |of the Negro people. HaM TO BECOME A MEMBER. 
Westinghouse workers are apt to of the striking werkers’ claim for| “P by the higher-ups to Operate’ The witnesses knew nothing! The witness said he sent reports 
theix departments on a shoe-string.| ithe. of Blumberg er the. Com-|regularly to the. FBI. He asserted 


be given a reappraisal now, in the unemployment insurance are now |! z . ) 

light of what appears to be en- also apt to be given a ‘fresh look, | ee See 0 at 6 ee Party except from newspa- that all he: received for his stoal- 

couragement given recently in high For the truth is that a hearing was! «ie pit apes Band 1 avs Paya P nein since 1940. | Pigeoning was $25 while “it cost 

places te the strike-breaking activ-|completed on_ this December 29.) equipment age em Pri gue d serene they con-|me $20 a week ef my personal 

ity ef Westinghouse Corp, __|that Secretary of Labor and I ic ceduation yenslieis ‘th cout oa the (rue : y never heard the funds to maintain membership in 
The first public official certain try John Terquato ‘in Harrisburg | steel with poorly functioning (ah. {Cornet advocate - violent. over- the Party.” . 


to be given a-second leok will be premised .to give: a ruling on the’ | ? 

Judge Henry G. Sweney of the claim by-. mid-January, but that; ‘one Beg iPrucr aewy that Pc Woman BReeoames Member oa 

Delaware County Commen Pleas one month later 6,000 workers and". 4 safety ama bs 4 | : 

Court, who wen the gratitude of their families sorely in, need of this |" "yi is’ gesecal picture of the Pittsburgh City Council 

the whole labor movement last compensation are still“ waiting for, industry. as. ‘steel union enters| -P!!TSBURCH, + For, the first/over Radio Stat 

November when he denouneed | that decision’... ~ Gate’ ckiaenes casa ‘with time in this city’s history there’ is| her ao rg “an 
: , basic steel next spring and as local! a woman member of the City Coun-|2itsburgh women”. an 

every reason tO and district elections take place}. she w do ev 


©’ within the union just prior te the! ‘., pit ors Sills 
expiration of the current contraet Mr, imma D peer tng , 


ee 
—_—y 


union. This makes the dispute a 
-gnade what is re- “lockout,” and‘so renders the strik- 
lers eligible by law to jobless bene- 


‘ 


he submitted fits. 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 

- PHILADELPHIA. ’— The _ third 
week of the trial of Dr, Albert 
Blumberg; National. Legislative 
Representative of the Communist 
Party, began with the CGovern- 
ment’s long-time “expert”. on what 
the Communist Party ee 
Marxist - Leninist principles and abe 
tactics—John Lautner—on the wit- 
ness stand, He is the fourth Pros- 
ecution witness.-since the trial 
started Jan. 28. 

Lautner has testified in so many 
of these Smith Act, SACB pro- 
céedings, deportation and natural- 
ization cases. that he has difficulty 


Hing just what t 
recalling just what he swore to in Address all correspondence te 


each. However, this does not make 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 


any. difference to U.S, Attorney 
General Brownell, who is respon P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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LEADING. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
SYSTEM PRODUCING THESE P 


Gets Off to Promising Start = | 2 


By JAMES DOLSEN five from the Philadelphia Central) ‘The joint labor gathering was in| ** seems to have aror 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—The State|Labor Union will confer with a the form of a $10-a-plate fund rais- 
AFL and CIO have each appointed} similar committee from the Phil-;ing dinner for: political activity in| Pa . 
a five-man committee to negotiate|adelphia Industrial Union Council) this year's political campaign, sp eee 
on the merging of their organiza-|to arrange the ‘consolidation of the “Delaware County unions are) ° . : om 
tions on the state level. two groups, according to Norman) working so closely together that-I { mington — 2% 
The Federation of Labor will be| Blumberg, elected Feb. 8 as busi-believe we could merge in ‘two | . aa bas 
represented by its president. Jo-| S$ manager of the CLU. {hours,” declared Nicolas DiMeo, | 2 e@ ie oe : er? 
seph A. McDonough, secretary- The CLU has 198 affiliated lo-|president of the Conference of Vote on FEPC in State Senate Meee 
treasures Bari ©. Bahr. ‘and Eas cals with a total membership of Eastern Pennsylvania ( entral La. . | “ ss 
cutive Council members Carl: Burte|22 2000: The LUC has 63 locals! bor Unions, at a meeting in Easton WILMINCTON. Del. — Demo- {Negro nocrat from Wilmington - 
ner, Carl T. Westland, and Nor- with a membership of 80,000. the next night, d. chai lead’ saan the lower house after. -< 
man Blumberg, manager. of ‘the|=™ DELAWARE COUNTY, TOO! In Norristown the AFL and CIO crate Party Ward chairmen 0 being put toa vote five different 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union. CHESTER, Pa. — Close to 400) have beén working together for; Wilmington demanded that. the 2 ign Banos hs nt 

The State CIO Council will be representatives of locals of the! some time. State Senate bring the bill to create} recientes, 
represented by its president Harry AFL and CIO from Delaware; BERKS COUNTY a Fair Employment Practices Com- c ear: 
Boyer, secretary-treasurer Harry County and neighboring areas; ON THE MOVE pes A Big Time Acoming 
Block. and Executive Board mem- jammed the Masonic Hall Jan. 28} READING, Pa.—A branch of the, Son eut of committee and to a ON - SATURDAY _ evening, 
bers Joseph Heuter (textile work- to hear I. W. Abel, general secre-| Committee on Political Education vote on the floor of that chamber. | the Pennsy}vania 
ers), Robert Davis (clothing work-|'#ty-treasurer of the United. Steel-| of the new AFL-CIO’ was organ-|° ward chairmen ~ meeting last ee tig itp 

workers, speak on what a united/ized at the Labor Temple here last: sok "in: the Tbcnnenatie - Pasty saree | : 


ers) and John Grajciar, director of labor movement will mean to the} Wednesday, following tl eeting 
a  iateink ah ie an to fednesday, following the meetin , 
the Sharon’ district of the Steel workers. of..the Reading Central - Labor headquarters called u the Dem 


workers. : ic maiority i Senate to 
ty oi. | : a Sth) oe ocratic majority m ate 
Joseph McDonough, presi-| Union, The actual merger of the bring the. FEPC measure out of 


In announcing appointment: of : 
the committees,  sreaillants MecDo.|aent of the State AFL;- Harry} AFL Labor's League for Political: Ng “Sh 
nough and Boyer expressed their Boyer, president of the State CIO,| Education and the ClO Political the Public Hea Wyre * Pa gies ged aye tee 
as they meet, will carry. on their assistant regional organizer, also/as soon as instructions are receiy-| middle _of December. to William 4 oster, chairman 
seis dee tha teadiitinn af. ainite aut spoke. Co-chairmen were represen-|ed from. the respective state organ-| FEPC in Delaware was spon- | of the pegs Communist _ 
sincerity which have governed sim-|‘@tlves of each of the labor groups, izations. - sored by Rep. Paul F. Livingston,| Party,-oa his 75th birthday. 
ilar discussions at the National 
level and resulted in the final Delaware Valley, .S.A. 


merger of our respective National 
groups, | 


“As was the case nationally, there * 
are many problems which will re- tee Pt ustr * oom ros rit 
quire skill and patience on the part ve 7 ww | | 


of the negotiators. That our Com- 


mittees will be equal to the task, e | | * 
we are certain and that our labors ro Its ut- r | | n : 
will be completed successfully we} F 0d 


have no doubt. | 
“We pledge to the membership/ By LAWRENCE JOHNSON little headway among many work-; programs are under way at Alan 
of both State organizations and to PHILADELPHIA ers in this area, who have seen|Wood Steel in Conshohocken, Lu</ 
some economic improvement since|kens in Coatesville and Bethelehem 


the people of Pennsylvania as a} +1: wise 
i A MAMMOTH public relations the downturn in 1953-54, al-|Steel in Steelton and Bethlehem, 


whole that our combined efforts encaiiniens in aiiidi-aiek tdihad: Of 
will always- be addressed to the pee y though surplus food and reliet| Pa. 


fax. & daproving the wellary of nt yy on ae — ge bieds checks are still going out in great] Officials of the big steel cor- 
our great peo le and our great ous “we 4 hy ble f ‘] numbers, : | porations state that t y are ex- 
tt woe tb I be te 0 shee 4 icine “<i. base: ty It wouldn’t take much to show] panding and modernizing to meet 
ahi Wacesvivenia.” un woe hailed by the press agents as/that much ot this “prosperity” is} the anticipated growth in demand 
PHILADELPHIA s “prasperity.” 2 based on big armaments expendi- for steel, What they don't say ‘is 
| tures which tend to buoy the econ-| that they are in the midst of a cut- 
GETTING READY The yearly business surveys in oe, 1 th f Stan think sao, 
_- PHILADELPHIA. -- As soon as|the Philadelphia Inquirer. and Bul-| 9" peuprenrily " se sb ait ty Pome ak but ay 
the “ground rules” for merging the|letin have raved about 1955 as the) “T*4Y-aul" oF iy BEEMELUS. TARE. BGA) AMON UO: SANS 
AFL and CIO central bodies are|“Best Year Yet,” “unprecedented,” | SW" t fantastic proportions, — “es $ of 
agreed mciesl-at: Wes eenvent: bila lates But most interesting is the fact Pgnacn ECONOMIC _— be 
a., conference of the AFL-CIO| There is considerable evidence|that the present industrial “boom li eon, vont “> Sterne “E 
Executive Couneil a committee of that this propaganda is making a/™ the Delaware Valley, hailed as|—* viet Union, Eastern Eu- 
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CIRCULATION a2 
‘Aim Is 75% By March Ist 
We've the 200 in subs, with 400 to go, Let's reach 75 
, iiccditem Scisiteeich: eenstnass of February 12 he vy Rea a 
AB Oe | : Buna rms crap 
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